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Modified System 
For Taxing Forest 


Lands Advocated 


Conservation Board in Re- 
port to the President At- 
tributes Overproduction 
Largely to Tax Burden 


Public Acquisition 
Of Timber Favored 


Reorganization of Government 
Agencies Suggested to Place 


Control of Wooded Areas | 


Under a Single Head 


Declaring that the tax burden on ma- 
ture standing timber is the most impor- 


tant cause of overproduction in the forest | 


industries, the Timber Conservation Board, 
in a report July 30 to the President, rec- 


ommended action by the States to effect! 
a@ modification of present prevailing meth-| 


ods of timber taxation. 


The Board, which was appointed by the} 
President in the latter part of 1930 to! 


develop a program to correct conditions in 
the timber industries and to formulate a 
plan for forest conservation, has as its 
chairman the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont. Its membership in- 
cludes also the Secretary of Agriculture, 


Arthur M. Hyde; Ray Lyman Wilbur, Sec- | 


retary of the Interior, and representatives 
of trade and conservation agencies. 
Single Administrative Head Asked 
The Board's report, consisting of 20 
resoiutions, each of which included 
findings and recommendations, sug- 


® gested, with regard to public forest lands, | 


“the need of such Government reorganiza- 


tion as may be necessary to merge under, 
a single departmental head the adminis- | 


tration of the federally controlled lands, 
and that there be associated with the re- 
sulting organization the auxiliary branches 
of research and other services which con- 


tribute directly to the conservation of re- | 


sources on the public properties or which 
may most efficiently be administered in 
connection with them.” 

Regarding tne question of public acqui- 
sition of timber lands, the Board declared 
that further expansion aiong these iines 
is “sound public policy” and recommended 
that the United States Forest Service and 
the National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion investigate and report by Jan. 15, 
1933, on the problems involved in acquir- 
ing lands. 

Concetning the disposal of public tim- 
ber, it declared that “the protection and 
advancement of public interests shall be 
the controlling factor in its disposal and 
use” and recommended that public for- 
ests be cut only to meet public needs. 

Fire Protection Advocated 

Increased Federal and State appropria- 

tions to protect forests against fires was 


advocated. Forest fires, the Board stated, | 


“constitute the greatest risk to investment 
in forest properties.” 

Asserting that the control of insect. and 
disease infestations “falls far short of the 
needs of forest protection, the Board rec- 


ommended greater support to the protec- | 


tion of forests from these pests, both on 
he Federal forests, and on the private 
and State forests under 
system of Federal aid. 

With regard to the problem of timber 
taxation, it was also recommended that 
the Forest Service make available as soon 
as possible its conclusions and recommen- 
dations resulting from its investigations 
in “this critical economic problem” and 
that the President consider the desirability 
of securing concerted State action through 
a conference of governors of the princi- 
pa! timber States. 

Prompt application of sustained yield 
forest management to publicly owned or 
controlled lands where such management 
has not already been effected and the en- 
actment of suitable legislation to obtain 
this result was recommended by the Board. 


Controlled Production Urged 
Concerning the problem of controlled 
production, the Board declared that “im- 
portant interests are involved in the per- 
manence of our forest and timber re- 
sources, the continuance of forest industry 
and the security of employment therein” 
and therefore recommended considera- 
tion of control of production under com- 
petent Federal supervision. 
Study of necessary legislation to put the 
\ Board's recommendations into effect was 
recommended as a further project of the 
Board. 
With regard to a program for forest 
products research, 
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New Appointments 
To Shipping Board 


Reorganization Is Effected by 
President Under Recent 
Economy Act 


RESIDENT HOOVER on July 30 took 
action looking to the reorganizaion 
of the Shipping Board, as provided for 
in the new Economy Act, when he reap- 
pointed three of the seven members of 
the present board, according to an orai 
announcement by the White House on 
that date. 


The three reappointments to the Board 
are T. V. O'Connor, of %ew York, now 
chairman; Samuel S. Sandberg, of Cali- 
fornia, and Hutch I. Cone, of Florida 
This completes the full membership of 
the reorganized Board as called for un- 
ider the Economy Act. 


Three of the present members of the 
Board were not reappointed. They are: 
Albert H. Denton, of Kansas; Jefferson 
Meyers, of Oregon, and R. H. Smith, of 
| Louisiana. E. C. Piummer, of New Hamp- 
shire, the other member of the old Board, 
|died recently and his place was not filled. 
| After a conference at the White House 
;on July 30, Mr. O’Connor said that ac- 
|tual reorganization of the Board would 
take place on Monday, Aug. 1. 

“This (the reorganization of the Board) 
jis the best thing that ever happened,” 
said Mr. O’Connor. “What it means is 
|that three men will now do the work of 





}seven, but with this smaller number, we 
;can work with more unanimity and prob- 
|ably reach our decisions in shorter time.” 
| Mr. O’Connor said that he would make 
;every effort to retain the approximately 
700 employers of the Board under the 
| reorganization. Many, however, he said, 
| will be forced to take a second furlough 
|of a month or more without pay. 

| Mr. O’Connor was appointed for a five- 
|year term on the Board by President 
| Harding; reappointed for a six-year term 
|by President Coolidge and named for a 
|Similar term by President Hoover. 

. 


Federal Power Board 
To Make Inquiry Into 


Clarion River Project 


sylvania Authorities 
Study Financial Conduct 
In-Property Transfer 


| The finangial conduct of the Clarion 
| River Power Co. is being investigated by 
| the Federal Power Commission in coopera- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission, according to a statement is- 
sued July 30 by the former. 

A conference has been suggested, it was 
stated, to determine what should be done 
“to remedy what seems a serious condition 
in the affairs of this project.” 

Whether the equity of holders of nearly 
| $4,500,000 of preferred stock in the Clarion 
|River Power Co. has been wiped out by 
the transfer of the company’s property to 
the Pennsylvania Electric Co through a 
“trustee’s sale” is one of the matters to 
be considered. 

Corporations Closely Affiliated 


The transfer, the Federal Commission 
stated, was one between closely affiliated 
corporations, both being conirolled by the 
Associated Gas & Electric Co, and the 
Commission is interested in determining 
whether the transfer by one subsidary to 
another was in fact voluntary and at 
arm’s length or simply a “within-the- 
family” attempt to evade the terms of the 
Federal Water Power Act. 

The Clarion River project, 
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,(or trailers), 


| $6,132,570; 


Auto Production 


Falls More Than 
Half in 2 Years 


Declines of 56.8 Per Cent 
In Volume and 59.4 Per 
Cent in Value Noted in 
Census Tabulations 


Two-fifths of Workers 


Have Lost Positions 


| Total of 2,297,000 Cars Valued 


At 1,388 Million at Factories 
Produced Last Year, Says 
Commerce Department 


Motor vehicle production last year to- 
taled 2,297,282, worth $1,388,496,915 at the 
factories, the volume having declined 56.8 
per cent and the value 59.4 per cent since 
1929, according to a census of manufac- 
tures statement issued as of Aug. 1 by 
the Department of Commerce. Parts, ac- 
cessories and other products of the auto- 
motive industry dropped 40 per cent, to 
$181,077,399, last year. 

Forty-one auto manufacturers went out 
of business between 1929 and 1931, it was 
pointed out, and 148 were still turning out 
cars last year. More than 40 per cent of 
the wage earners in the industry lost their 
jobs, with 135,426 remaining in 1931. 
Wages decreased more than 57 per cent, 
to $157,436,896. 


Popularity of Closed Cars 
The statement brings out the popularity 


|of the closed car, which accounted for a 


large percentage of the production, and 
which showed a smaller decrease in out- 
put than did open models. The statement 


| follows in full text: 


According to a preliminary tabulation of 
data collected in the census of manu- 
factures taken in 1932, the production of 
motor vehicles in the United States in 1931 
amounted to 2,297,282, valued at $1,388,496,- 
915 (at f. 0. b. factory prices), a decrease of 
56.8 per cent in number and of 59.4 per 
cent in value as compared. with 5,316,493, 


| Valued at $3,422,871,872, reported for 1929, 


|Will Cooperate With Penn-| 


to | 


the last preceding census year. 

The items which contributed to the total 
for 1931 are as follows: 1,904,878 passen- 
ger vehicles, valued at. $1,115,692,917; 9,528 
public conveyances, $25,096,337; 1,208 other 
vehicles and apparatus—Government (Fed- 
eral, State, county, and municipal), etc., 
244,837 commercial vehicles, 


$162,289,201; 127,208 chassis, $71,154,039; 


| 9,623 trailers, $8,131,851. 


Passenger Vehicles 

The passenger vehicles reported for 1931 
comprised 1,779,647 closed cars, valued at 
$1,055,473,752, and 125,231 open cars, $60,- 
219,165. The figures for closed cars repre- 
sent decreases of 54.6 per cent and 58.4 per 
cent, respectively as compared with 3,917,- 
370, valued at $2,537,937,525, reported for 
1929; and those for open cars represent 
decreases of 71.8 per cent and 73.7 per cent, 
respectively, as compared with 444,845, val- 
ued at $229,401,843, reported for 1929. 

In addition, the value of the other prod- 
ucts—parts, accessories, etc.—reported by 
establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of complete motor vehicles 
amounted to $181,077,399, 
making an aggregate of $1,569,574,314 for 
the industry. Establishments whose prin- 
cipal products are bodies, parts, or acessor- 
ies are classified in other industries, 


Classification of Plants 


For census purposes an. assembling plant 
(a plant in which parts made in another 
plant under the same management are as- 
sembled into complete motor vehicles) is 


known as treated as a manufacturing establishment. 


it was recommended 


Project 309, located on Clarion River, Pa.,|This is necessary in order that each State 
consisting of an arch-concrete dam, 80/and city may be credited with its due 
feet high, with a pool nine miles long, and;share the motor-vehicle industry. As a 
an installed capacity of 42,500 horsepower, |result, the number of establishments 
was estimated by the company to: have | shown, 199, is much in excess of the actual 
originally cost slightly more than $11,000,- | number of manufacturers. 

000. The accounting division of the Fed- The number of such manufacturers re- 
eral Power Commission recommended for | porting at the census for 1931 (counting 
approval as the legitimate original cost |the General Motors organization as six 
the amount of $4,645,085. Following ne-|was 148, including 31 anufacturers of 
gotiations wtih the company in reference |trailers. These figures ‘are considerably 
to holding a hearing before the Com-' lower than those for 1929, namely, 189 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Growth of World Air Transport 
Is Shown by Increase in Europe 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


By Laurence E. Ring 
Aeronautics Trade Division, Department of Commerce 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUGUST 1, 1932 


Loan Agency Notes 
To Be Refinanced 


Reconstruction Board Must Re- 
pay $725,000,000 Matur- 
ing Oct. 27 


ee of $725,000,000 of the} 
‘ funds which it has borrowed and on 
which it has operated thus far must be 
arranged by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation before Oct. 27, fhe date on 
which all of its three debenture issues 
mature, according to information made 
available July 30 at the Treasury Depart- 
; ment. | 
The sum which comes cue for refinanc- 
jing on Oct. 27 represents three-fifths of 
| all the funds now at the disposal of the 
Corporation and is made up of all bor- 
rowings floated by the Corporation except 
| the sale of $500,000,000 of captial stock to 
the Treasury Department, according to 
the information. 

The Corporation is empowered by the 
Act creating it to sell its debentures in 
the open market, and, if it should elect 
to do so when the maturity date arrives, 
it would be able to return all the cash} 
|which it has withdrawn on its notes to 
ithe Treasury, according to the informa- 
| tion. 
| If the future needs of the Corporation 
| likewise. could be cared for by security 


(Continued on Pape 3, Column 63 
Farm Price Index 
Records Advance of 
_ Five Points in Month 


| 
| 





|Increase Is Largest for Any, 
Similar Period in Last 
Three Years, Agriculture | 
Department Asserts 


The farm price index from June 15} 
to July 15 registered an advance of five! 
points, the largest gain recorded in a} 
month’s, time since July, 1929, according | 
to a statement just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. : 

At the sam: time, the statement pointed 
out, although the farm price index stood | 
at 57 per cent of the prewar average on 
July 15, which was 22 points below that of 
a year ago and less than one-half of the 
average of July indexes for the preceding 
five years, “there is some compensation in 
this somewhat discouraging picture, in 
| that there were sharp declines in prices of 
commodities that farmers buy and in the 
| wages of hired farm labor during the past 
year. 





Livestock Prices Higher 


The statement follows in full text: — 

An advance of five points was regis- 
tered in the index of the general level of 
prices of farm products from June 15 to 
July 15, according to the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. This resulted from 
a sharp upturn in prices of hogs, cattle, 
eggs, and cotton, and of minor advances 
in five other farm commodities. 

The July 15 farm price index, compiled 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econsmics, 
stood at 57 per cent of the prewar aver- 
age, the increase since June 15 having 
been the largest recorded in a month’s 
time since July, 1929. Hog prices ad- 
vanced about 50 per cent during the pe- 
riod; cattle were up 19 per cent; eggs 
gained 13 per cent, and the farm price 
of cotton was up 11 per cent. Prices of 
smal! grains declined. 


Index Below Year Ago 

The Bureau points out that the index 
on July 15 was 22 points below that of a 
year ago, and less than one-half of the 
average of July indexes for the preceding 
five years, but that “there is some com- 
pensation in this somewhat discouraging 
picture” in that there were sharp declines 
in prices of commodities that farmers buy 
and in the wages of hired farm labor, dur- 
ing the past year. The index of prices 
paid by farmers dropped about 18 points 
from July, 1931, to July, 1932. 

The feeding of corn to hogs is now more 
profitable than at any time since April, 
1927, on account of the sharp advance in 
hog prices and only a small increase in 
the farm price of corn, says the Bureau. 
The hog-corn ratio was 14.1 on July 15 
as compared with 9.6 on June 15. 





Egypt Raises Duties 
On Wheat and Flour) 


‘Increases in Sliding Scale Are 
Now in Effect 


| A new and increased sliding scale of 
jimport duties has been placed on wheat 


| trade, the tax, which is a tax on manu- 


Revenue Bureau 
Rules Informally 
On New Taxation 

Auswete Are Made ‘Publis 


To Specific Inquiries on 
Manufacturers’ Excise) 


f 


Sales Made to Cities | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. 


| 


Taxes and Other Imposts | 


YEARLY 


c. INDEX 


Exports Increase 
In Cotton Goods 


\Expansion of 13 Per Cent in 


Volume Recorded in Pirst 
Half of 1932 


{ree cloth exports showed a 13 per 
4 cent increase in volume in the first 
half of 1932, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year, according to 
information made available July 30 by Hi- 
ram T. Noyes, Textile Trade Commissioner 
of the Department of Commerce, Several 
important textile items, it was pointed 
out, actually increased over the first six 
months of the peak year of 1929. 

The following additional information 


By Jobbers Taxable | was supplied: 


Universities Must Collect Tax) 
On Admissions to Athletic 
Exhibitions; Basis of Levy | 
On Imports Is Clarified 


If a manufacturer sells any article which | 
‘is taxable under the Revenue Act of 1932 | 
to a city or State through a jobbed, the 
tax applies even though sales by manu- 
facturers direct to municipalities and) 
States are exempt, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue points out in one of a series of | 
informal rulings just made pubilc. | 

The rulings, which are letters in answer 
to specific inquiries, deal with the new 
taxes on admissions, jewelry, convey- 
ances, candy and soft drinks and the gen- | 
eral provisions of the manu‘acturers’ ex- | 
cise taxes. 

The manufacturers’ excise tax applies 
to sales through jobbers to political sub- 
divisions even though the manufacturer 
knows at the time that the taxable goods 
are for consumption by the governmental 
agency, the Bureau points out. 

Basis for Computing Tax 

Clarifying another phase of the excise 


taxes, the Bureau declares that when an | 
importer sells a taxable article in retail 


facturers’ and importers’ prices, will be 
computed on the basis of the ‘wholesale 
price at which the importer handles the | 


| lightweight, 
!elimbed 43.9 per cent, and cotton fabrics 





same goods. 

Universities, regardless of wether they | 
are State universities, must collect the tax | 
on admissions to athletic exhibitions, the | 


' Bureau holds, and a dance pavilion which | 


charges 40 cents admission and 10 cents | 
complusory checking fee has an actual | 
taxable admission charge of 50 cents. 

In a circular made public on July 30, | 
the Bureau amended Chapter IV of Regu- | 
lations relating to the tax on bank checks. 
The amended regulations provide specif- | 
ically that instructions given by maif ‘or 
wire directly to a bank for the tramsfer 


of payment.of funds are not ‘Stbjeet to | 
(The full text of the amended 


the tax. 
regulations appears on page 3.) 


The informal rulings of the Bureau of | 
Internal revenue follow in full text: | 


City Purchases of Gasoline 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
June 22, 1932, asking whether the tax on 
gasoline imposed by the Revenue Act of 
1932 applies to purchases made by mu-| 
nicipal corporations. | 

Your are advised that articles sold by} 
the manufacturer direct to a State or! 
political subdivision thereof for use in the | 
exercise of an essential governmental | 
function are not taxable, provided they 
are paid for out of the State or munici- | 
pal treasury. 

If the articles (except firearms and 
ammunition) are sold through a jobber or 
intermediary, the tax attaches even though 
the manufacturer has knowledge that the! 
articles are destined for ultimate use by 
a State or political subdivision. 


Admissions Tax Explained 


Reference is made to your two letters | 
of June 22, 1932, and the letter of June 27, | 


1932, requesting a ruling concerning the mileage has increased about 4 per cent the 


;maintained by cities 


Tire fabrics recorded a gain of 167.5 per 
cent over the first six months of 1931, 
while bleached sheetings, 40 inches or less 
in width rose 96.8 per cent and flannel 
and flannellettes advanced 91.7 per cent. 

Percale over 32 inches wide, with an ad- 
vance of 56.7 per cent; Chambray, which 
mounted 38.7 per cent, miscellaneous, 
piece, dyed fabrics, which 


sold by the pound, with a gain of 28 per 
cent ,recorded volume increases over 1929. 

Nearly a score of the various classi- 
fications of cotton cloth were sent abroad 
in increased amounts in the first half of 
the year. The increases are held to be sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that they have 
been made in the face of competition from 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Support of Highways 
In Rural Districts by 
Tax Levies Analyzed 


Combined Revenue From Li- | 


cense and Gasoline Im- 
posts Said to Supply Less 
Than Half of Total 


The combined income from motor ve- 
hicle licenses and the gasoline tax sup- 
plied Jess than one-half of the total State 
and local rural highway income in 1930, 
according to a study made by the Indus- 


trial Conference Board, just received by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The percentage is significant in view of 
the present controversy between motor 
carriers and railroads, the Board stated, 

. the rural roads in question carry 
the bulk of motor traffic competing with 
railroads. The Board’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Full Report Prepared 


Registrations of motor vehicles increased 
from 10.5 million in 1921 to 25.8 million in 
1931, and the average license tax receipts 
per motor vehicle advanced from $11.71 
to $13.34. These figures are taken from a 
report on “The Taxation of Motor Vehicle 
Transportation,” the completion of which 
is announced by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. This study was under- 
taken because of the many problems af- 
fecting the taxpayer that have arisen in 
connection with the rapid development of 
motor vehicle transportation. The report 
analyzes the problems of motor vehicle 
taxation, highway financing and admin- 
istration, and coordination of rail and 
motor vehicle transportation. 

At the end of 1929 there were 3,024,233 
miles of rural highways in the United 
States—that is, highways outside of those 
and incorporated 
communities—of which 662,435 miles, or 
22 per cent were surfaced. The total rural 
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‘Direct Advances 
To Be Made by 
Reserve Banks 


Board Acts Under Terms of 
Emergency Relief Act to 
Provide Credit for Busi- 
ness Operations 


Individual Funds 


Limited in Amount 


‘Loans Will Be Available Only 
| On Paper Eligible Under 
Reserve Act and When Not 
Obtainable Elsewhere 


New credit for the financing of current 
business operations of corporations, part- 
nerships and individuals will be made 
available by the Federal reserve banks 
during: the next six months under au- 


thorizations issued to the reserve banks 
as of Aug. 1 by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Functioning under the provisions of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
which empowers the Reserve Board to au- 
thorize direct loans to these types of bor- 
rowers in “unusual and exigent circum- 
stances,” the Board issued formal authori- 
zation to the 12 reserve banks together 
with a circular explaining the terms on 
which the reserve banks should make 
loans. 

Single Advances Limited 


A maximum limitation of approximately 
$1,340,000 on any individual loan under the 
|}new law was laid down by the Board 
when it prescribed that no reserve bank 
shali loan to one borrower more than 1 
per cent of the total of the bank’s paid-in 
capital and surplus. The paid-in capital 
and surplus of the New York Reserve 
Bank, the largest in the system, is $134,- 
259,000; totals for the other 11 banks range 
from $55,603,000 to $9,278,000, according 
to information made available. 


fn authorizing the reserve banks to 
make direct loans to corporations, part- 
nerships, and individuals, the Reserve 
Byvard took cognizance of the situation 
existing in the country and acted under 
the terms of the relief act which enables 
the Board by a vote of five of its members 
to declare the existence of emergency con- 
ditions and the need for loans of this 
character, according to oral statements 
made on behalf.-of the Board, “my 

Paper Eligible For Discount 

Loans will be made only to corpora- 
tions, partnerships and individuals who 
can not find credit accommodations else- 
where, and banks are excluded, the Board 
declares in its circular, adding that only 
the notes, drafts and bills of exchange 
which are eligible for discount under the 
Federal Reserve Act are eligible as a basis 
for the new direct loans. Commercial and 
industrial drafts, notes and bills of ex- 
change maturing in 90 days and similar 
agricultural paper maturing in nine 
months are eligible for discount under the 
Reserve Act. 


“A Federal Reserve Bank should not 
| discount such paper unless it appears that 
| the proceeds of such discounts will be used 
| to finance current business operations and 
|not for speculative purposes, for perma- 
| nent or fixed investments or for any other 
; capital _ purposes,” the Board declares, 
| warning also that the proceeds must not 
|g0 toward paying off indebtedness to a 
bank without specifc permission of the 
Board. 


{ 
In all cases the Board must pass upon 
discount rate which the banks charge 





taxability under section 711 (a) of the | from 1904 to 1929, while mileage surfaced the borrower, according to the circular. 


Revenue Act of 1932 of charges made for | has increased about 330 per cent in the 
rides on speed boats and charges made | Same period. About 10 per cent of the total 
for admission to a dance hall. |rural miles of the country belongs to State 
The charge of 50 cents made by the Y| highway systems, while 90 per cent is in- 
Amusement Park, for a ride on a speed cluded in county and local systems. About 
boat in an open lake or stream is not sub- 66 per cent of the State highway mileage, 
ject to tax as an admission charge. carrying more than half of the total traf- 
It is stated that the Z Beach Park | fic, has been paved. 
Company proposes to charge eee for | Fuel Tax in All States 
admission to the dance hall and make a putas 2 
compulsory charge of 10 cents for checking | sige by ge » moner ri tax. at : 
wraps. Since each person entering will be | ras ree beers nay Pre gd oc 
required to pay the sum of 50 cents, the tained by the State and “expended for 
total amount of 50 cents represents an ad- | State highway purposes wistle: in faibiines 
mission charge and is subject to tax of 5! maining States receipts are divided be- 
cents under the provision of section 711 | tween the State and the local is. t 
(a) of the Revenue Act of 1932. ; : 2 Governments 
in varie proportion. Po en States 
- | now divert some portion of the motor fuel 
Tax on Free Admissions | tax to purposes other than highways. Re- 


Reference is made to your letter of June| ceipts from the motor fuel tax have shown 
11, 1932, requesting information with re-'_ remarkable growth in the period 1925- 


spect to the tax on admissions imposed 1931, inclusive. The gross receipts before 


| by section 711 of the Revenue Act of 1932.| geduction of refunds rose from $150.1 mil- 


The tax imposed on free admissions at-| lion in 1925 to $569.8 million in 1931, or 


|; taches to the admission and is not gov-| an increase of 280 per cent. 
|erned by the time when the tickets or 


Taking the two forms of tax together, 
passes granting the free admissions are| the Conference Board finds that in 1930 
issued. Where a badge or pass is issued| the total income from motor vehicle li- 


| Requirements Listed 


Laying down eight requirements which 
| & prospective borrower must fulfill in mak- 
ing his applpication, the Board demands 
;that the names of all banks be listed 
| which have refused to extend credit to the 
|applicant, together with the reasons for 
|refusing. The Board permits the banks 
| themselves to add other requirements, but 
before granting a loan the bank must be 
; Sure that the credit and financial condi- 
; tion of the borrower warrants the loan; 
that the security offered is adequate; 
that there is a needa for such credit, and 
;that other banks have refused the loan. 


The combined paid-in capital and sur- 
plus of the 12 reserve banks, which limit 
|the amount of any individual loan the 
'banks can make, follows: Boston, $30,- 
961,000; New York, $134,259,000; Philadel- 
|phia, $42,703,000; Cleveland, $41,903,000; 
|Richmond, $16,683,000; Atlanta, $15,325,- 
000; Chicago $55,603,000; St. Louis, $14,- 
496,000; Minneapolis, $9,278,000; Kansas 
| (Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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e Delay Urged In Sale PeaestTEnT growth of the world’s ; cooperation or under pool arrangements 


commercial air transportation sys- In 1930 the mileage of such services in 
tems, despite the general downward | Europe was 9,865; last year it increased 
trend in most other industries, is illus- | to 10,532. Germany's leading air trans- 


and flour by the Egyptian Government, 


according to advices received July 30 by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


allowing the holder free admission on a/cense taxes and fees and the motor fuel | R | I ] ® 
number of occasions, tax should be col-| tax combined supplied less than half, or| AUDDer ~ 1pments 
lected each time he is admitted based on/| 45.8 per cent, of the total State and local | 


Of Federal Cotton 


Senator Gore Suggests Year’s 
Suspension to Farm Board 


Adoption of a permanent policy of no 
more sales of Federal holdings of cotton 
until Aug. 1, 1933, and thereafter a limi- 
tation of marketing of the Government 
stocks to 2,000 bales a day unless the 
price rises to approximately 12 cents u 
pound was suggested to the Federal Farm 
Board by Senator Gore (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, member of the Senate Committee 
on Finance, in a letter he made public 
July 30. 

Senator Gore said such a limiting policy 


would tend to advance prices of cotton. | 


His letter. addressed to the Chairman of 
the Board, James C. Stone, under date 
of July 30, follows in full text: 

The fact that cotton is seiling below 
the cost of production is more than an 
economic and social loss. Whatever the 
cause it is a double tragedy. It is ruining 


our cotton farmers and it is injuring the | 


American people as a whole. 

Stocks and bonds have advanced. Grains 
and livestock have advanced. Cotton 
stands still. The opinion prevails in dif- 


ferent quaters that the failure of cotton | 


to keep step with the advance of com- 
modities and securities is due to the fact 
that some ten thousand bales of cotton 
owned or controlled by the Farm Board 
are being thrown on the market day by 


* [Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


trated by the mileages of air services port company, “Deutsche Luft Hansa,” 
operated by European companies in 1931. continued as the most extensive partici- 
Services during that year were operated pant in cooperative operation, having 
on regular schedules by European com-, | agreements with companies of eight dif- 
panies over 82,222 miles of air routes;* | ferent nationalities in the maintenance 
the corresponding figure for 1930 was of services over 7,216 miles of routes. 

72,084. The airway map of -Europe, unlike 

The discontinuance of several un- that of the United States, changes from 
profitable local services was more thin | season to season. Of the approximately 
offset, by the extension of British ahd 200 European services measuring 82,222 
French services to African and Asiatic miles, which were operated last year, 
possessions. Early in the year the |; only 50 were on an all-year basis; but 
British company, “Imperial Airways,” these 50 services included the British, 
inaugurated the northern half of the | French, and Netherland connections 
present Cairo-Cape Town service. The | 
southefn section was opened in Jan- 
uary, 1932, completing facilities for a 
weekly service from London to the Cape. 
This schedule has been maintained. 

“Air Orient” continued France's pro- 
gram of air connections with distant 
possessions by bridging the long gap | 
between the previously established Mar- 
Seille-Baghdad and Bangkok-Saigon 
services. Planes of “Air Orient” were 
flown only twice a month from Baghdad 
to Bangkok and return, but ‘weekly serv- 
ise was available between Paris and 
Saigon by virtue of an arrangement for 
alternating flights with the Netherland 
company ‘ Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maat- 
schappij” (Royal Air Navigation Co.), 
which last year increased the frequency 
of its Atasterdam-East India service 
from fortnightly to weekly. 

The year 1931 witnessed a commen- 
suxate increase in the mileage of Euro- 
pean air services operated by companies 
of two or more nationalities acting in 


with Asia and covered a total mileage 
| of 48,130. Thus, the mileage of all-year 
; European air services last year was 

slightly less than the 500,000 miles that 
| are operated on a year-around basis by 
| companies of the United States. 

The explanation of seasonal opera- 
tions in Europe is twofold. First, and 
more important; is the factor of tourist 
traffic, which is normally heavy in the 
Summer and light in Winter. .Second, 
adverse Winter weather conditions in 
many localities constitute a _ serious 
hazard to air navigation and make 
scheduled regularity difficult. 

Most of the European services were 
operated daily or daily except Sunday. 
Daily air, connections between capitals 
and other important cities of Europe 
were maintained. Many services, how- 

| ever, were available only two or three 
| times a week; a few, including the ex- 
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»| change, 


with: Asia and covered a total mileage | 


“Effective July 22, 1932, the Egyptian 
Government increased the sliding scale of 


import duties on wheat and wheat flour | ~ 


jby 6.2 cents per bushel and 27 cents per | 
{barrel of 196 pounds basis current ex- 
for each category respectively,” 
|the advices said. “The present rates of | 
|duty on wheat and wheat flour, which be- | 
came increasingly higher as the price quo- 
tations became lower and vice versa, range 
from 27 to 73 bushel on wheat and $1.76 
to $3.23 per barrel of 196 pounds on flour.” | 





Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


... Of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ S um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 
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Surveys for Accuracy in Mapping 


By William Bowie 
Chief, Division of Geodesy, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce 
tle United States Coast and Geodetic through the observatory at Greenwich, 
Survey has just completed one of | England, the elevations to the surface 


me oe ceemeemome Sacace at otice — of the sea, and the azimuths or true 
sur- : 
that has ever been involved in the bearings to the South Pole. 


veying and mapping of any country in , ; ; 
the world. Beginning in 1924, part of This work has been going on since the 
time of Hassler, the first head of the 


the technical force of the division of t 
Coast and Geodetic Survey who was an 


of geodesy has been engaged on the ( \ I 
readjustment of the triangulation net | outstanding engineer of the Government 
in the first half of the last century. 


involving more than 30,000 miles of rst ha e | 

arcs of triangulation and of the leveling Hassler's facilities were limited. Trans- 

net of the country which now comprises | portation was difficult, funds were 
scarce—hence his progress was not great. 


70,000 miles of accurate leveling. ‘ € 0 , 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey is | Besides, in Hassler’s day, engineering 
operations were very small. They in- 


charged by law with the extension of { ’ 
lines of leveling and arcs or chains of serene only limited amounts of money 
in each. 


triangles over the area of the United 
Today the cost of engineering works 


| To Territories Gain 
/Auto Casings and Footwear in 
Greater Demand for Year 


| Shipments of leading classes of rubber 
| products from the United Staes to its non- 
contiguous territories have shown consider- 
able strength during the last fiscal year, 
although exports to foreign countries have 
declined, according to the Commerce De- 
partment’s Rubber Division. Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, and Alaska took a combined total 
of 195,926 automobile casings during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, against 
189,442 the preceding year, while exports 
ta foreign countries declined 43 per cent. 

_ The increase occurred wholly during the 
lirst six months of 1932 when shipments 
were 9,003 greater than in the same period 
of 1931. Shipments of rubber boots and 
shoes of all kinds to these markets have 
also increased during the same period by 
36,229 pairs, although the complete fiscal 
year shipments declined by 37,278 pairs; 
and the exports to foreign countries durin 

the first six months of 1932 were reduc 


| 81 per cent. 





States, for the purpose of furnishing 
runs into millions and even billions of 


accurately determined elevations, lati- 

tudes, longitudes, lengths of lines, and dollars. Land, which could be had al- 

true bearings of lines for surveys and most for the asking in the time of Hass- 

maps of all kinds and for many en- ler, is now very valuable. Distances 

gineering operations. | traveled were short then and those who 
The latitudes are referred to the ’ 


equator, the longitudes to the meridian [Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


The pick up in rubber footwear ship- 
ments to noncontiguous territories is par- 
ticularly noteworthy in view of the facet 
that a considerable quantity of Japanese 
ruber footwear is known to have been im- 
ported into Hawaii during the period.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 
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eQeren- Gents 


Easier Marketing 
Of Peaches and 
Apples Expected 


Studies by Cooperatives 
Should Simplify Problem, 
Says Economist of Fed- 
eral Farm Board 


reful studies atmed at reduction of 
‘arene costs and development of effec- 
tive distribution which are being made by 
peach and apple cooperatives throughout 
the country should make the marketing 
em for these organizations an easier 
one this year than last, it was said by 
Ralph W. Rees, economist of the Coop- 
erative Marketing Division of the Federal 
Farm Board, in a recent rado address 
over 2 National Broadcasting Company 
rk. 
ee ewith a materially reduced crop in 1932, 
under normal conditions, the marketing 
problem should be a comparatively easy 
one,” he said. “At present, however, with 
the reduced domestic buying power and 
export restrictions, the cooperative mar- 
keting associations are making a careful 
study of reducing operating costs and de- 
veloping effective distribution. It takes 
management of high calibre to accomplish 
this, but growers are finding that with the 
proper cooperative structure and manage-| 
ment, grower-owned organizations can 
meet the problems more efficiently than 
can others.” 
Mr. Rees’ address follows in full text: 
In recently driving through the fruit dis- 
tricts I have been noticing the peaches that 
are turning pink and the apples that are 
developing red cheeks, all of which shows 
the marketing reason is now at hand. The 
Farm Board encourages the cooperative 
marketing of fruits and vegetables. In my 
short talk I will confine my remarks to 
the. marketing problems now confronting | 
peach and apple cooperatives. 


Better Peach Prices 


The production of freestone peaches, the | 
type usually marketed as fresh fruit, is 
reported as being slightly less than half of 
that in 1931. Cooperative peach associa- 
tions have been enjoying a ready market. 
Growers are receiving approximately four 
times as much for their fruit as they did 
last year. 

The jobbing prices in the cities have 
ranged from two to three times as much asa 
year ago. Consumers have been paying | 
considerably more for peaches than they | 
did last year. However, growers have re- 
ceived a larger proportion of the retail 
price than they did on the low markets of | 
1931. 

In the 10 southeastern peach-producing 
States, this year’s crop is estimated at 
about one-fourth of the heavy crop of 
last year. Cooperative associations, while 
facing the problem of relatively high over- 
head expense due to lack of volume, are) 
able to meet this higher cost through the | 
increased value of the products. 
Central States the peach crop is a prac-| 
tical failure this year, ranging from 6 to 
10 per cent of an average crop. In this | 
Central State territory some of the peach 
cooperatives will not be able to operate | 


this year because of the extremely “7 





volume of fruit available. 


Northeastern Crop 


In the northeastern States, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania have heavier crops than | 
last year, while New York and New Jersey) 
have slightly lighter crops than a year) 
ago. In these four States the peach co- 
operatives should have a comparatively 
successful season with sufficient volume 
for efficient operation and a reasonably | 
good market. 

The apple market season is at hand and 
apples are now moving to market at the 
rate of more than 700 cars per week. 

The apple orchard acreage in the) 
United States is sufficiently large to cause | 
serious marketing problems in any year 
when there are heavy crops in all the 
leading commercial apple districts. The 
1931 crop was large, resulting in much} 
wasteage, and the part of the crop that} 
moved to market brought a price less 
than half that received in 1929. In many 
instances growers received less than the 
cost of production, and consumers were 
able to purchase apples at the lowest 
price in more than a decade. Apple pro- 
ducers throughout the country have been 
giving very careful thought to their pro- 
duction problems and are now entering 
into or nearing this year’s marketing sea- 
son. 

No Carryover 


As a large part of the apple crop is 
consumed as fresh fruit, there is no carry- 
over from season to season as is the case 
with many other farm products. Each 
year’s operating problems and price out- 
look are dependent on the size and loca- 
tion of the crop, the domestic purchasing 
power, and the export demand. 

It is not my intention in this short talk 
tc attempt any price forecast, but the fac- 
tors involved in determining operating 
methods and probable prices during the 
coming season are of vital importance to 
the apple cooperatives and the whole ap-| 
fle industry in making plans for packing | 
and marketing this year’s crop. It is en- 
couraging to the apple industry as a whole | 
that the 1932 crop will be considerably 
smaller than that of 1931. As forecast oy 
the United States Department of Agricul- | 
ture July 1, the total apple crop of this| 
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Business of construction gaining in Cali- 
fornia, according to director of Department 
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Use of Federal Troops 





Of ‘Bonus Marchers’ Is Discussed 


Disapproval of the use of Federal troops | 
in evacuating the “Bonus Army” from | 
the National Capital was expressed July | 
30 in statements by Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, and Senator Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama. 

The Department of Justice on the same | 


members of the “Bonus Army” arrested 


|are being finger-printed, and that six of 


a total of nine thus far identified were 


‘found to have criminal or police records. | 


in| 


Senator McKellar’s statement follows 
full text: ; 
“It was perhaps exceedingly unfortu- 


nate that the former service men came | dent had backed the Chief of Police, Gen- | Angeles, March 6, 
in person to petition Congress to pay their |eral Glassford would have arranged it! sentence 


bonus in cash. By coming they hurt their | 
cause rather than helped it. They should | 
have mailed their petitions. That would 
have been more effective. 

Speaks as Veterans’ Friend 

“If the Congress had passed their bill 
under the cireumstances it might have 
been taken as a precedent, and hereafter 
whenever any special 
should want a certain measure passed they | 
would simply organize their forces and 
camp in Washington. 

“I speak as their friend and as one of | 
the advocates of the cash payment of the 
balance of the so-called bonus. I have 
uniformly voted for a cash payment of 
the bonus of the soldiers. | 

“Many of these men came here with) 
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Cotton cloth exports increased 13 per cent 
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Secretary of Agriculture’s cease and desist 
order under Packers and Stockyards Act 
held valid; United States v. Donahue Broth- 
ers, Inc.; Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit. 
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elements of prior art devices held to have | 
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peals, Sixth Circuit. 
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| Fiber board product developed for use as 
| tile tested by Bureau of Standards. 
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Timber Conservation Board reports to 
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taxation methods on standing timber. 
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General Business Conditions 


Boot and shoe production nighest of year, 
| Federal Reserve Bank of Boston says in| 
monthly review. 
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Small increase in*savings deposits reported | 
by Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank. 
Page 6. col. 4 
Business activity in Chicago Reserve Dis- 
trict reported below level of a year ago by 
| Federal Reserve Bank. 
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Weekly review of domestic trade. 
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Industrial activity in Philadelphia area 

decreased further, according to report of 
Federal Reserve Bank. 
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Business outlook said to be more optimis- 
| tic in Cleveland Reserve District. 
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‘Government Finance 


Comparative analysis of receipts and ex- | 
penditures at United States easury at 
close of business July 28. 


Health 


The prevention of industrial illness is dis- | 
cussed by Charlotte E. Carr, Deputy Secre- | 
tary of the Pennsylvania Department of | 
Labor and Industry. 
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‘Insurance 


| New York Insurance Department issues re- 

| port on condition of joint stock and mutual 
fire and marine risk companies doing busi- 
ness in the State. 

} Page 5, col. 1 
National Life Insurance Co. of the United 


for Removal 





wholly unnecessary, and could have been | 
easily avoided. The burning of their huts 
on Pennsylvania Avenue and Third Street 
was cruel and inhuman; but for the Army 
to have gone further and to have ejected 
these men from their camps in Anacostia, 
where the Government did not need the 
land for any purpose, was simply atro- 
cious. And, in the depth of the night, 
they drove out the men and their women | 
and children and burned up their meager | 
belongings. 

“How anyone could have called upon the 
Army to go to such cruel extreme is be-| 
yond my understanding. There was noth- 
ing to fear in the situation. If the Presi- 


without trouble, as he had often done be- 
fore. | 

“These men, women and children were | 
not responsible for this depression. They | 


were the victims of it, and should have 


|been treated with the greatest kindness| ;amento, Calif., 


and leniency, and the calling out of the| 


Army and firing their miserable huts at|5 


Anacostia and burning their small effects | 


body of people in the middle of the night, when the Gov-| ¢y 


ernment did rot have any use for the| 
ground, was an act of vandalism which all | 
patriotic men and women will regret.” 

Senator Black’s statement follows 
full text: 

“It is my belief that the action of Presi- 
dent Hoover, in calling the armed forces | 
of the Nation to attack the assembled 
World War veterans in Washington on| 


in | 


country is about one-third less than that | their wives and children. They were man-| Jyjy 28 was wholly unnecessary and ill-| 


ef last year, and about one-fourth smaller 
than the five-year average. 


Crop Size Varies 


The size of the crop varies in the sev-| 
eral apple sections of the country, creat- 
ing in each region a different set of oper- | 
ating and marketing problems. In the 
box apple States of the Pacific Northwest. | 
the crop is reported as being about nor- 
mal and of good quality. The coopera- 
tives in that region should be able to se- 
cure sufficient volume to operate ‘their | 
packing houses efficiently. They have a} 
real problem in distributing the crop io | 
those markets where there is a local short- | 
age of apples and where there is the best | 
consumer purchasing power. | 

In the eight apple producing States in 
the central part of the country this sea- | 
son's crop averages less than half as large | 
as in 1931. In this area the marketing | 
problem should be less difficult than last 
year, but the problem of securing suffi- | 
cient volume to operate packing houses | 
efficiently and meet fixed overhead ex-| 
penses is vital. 
must be practiced by cooperatives in op-| 
erating methods and the volume must be 
enlarged through securing new members or 
ading nonmember business. 

Half Size Yield 

Similar conditions exist in the Shenan- 
doah-Cumberland district of 
Perinsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia 
and Virginia, where the apple crop is re- 
ported to be about one-half the size of 
that a year ago. In New York State, with 
a crop about the same size or a little 
larger than the 1931 crop, growers are 
faced with the problems of marketing a 


Restricted economies | 


Southern | Department of Justice could have identi- 
| fied them and they could have been dealt 
| with separately. Of course, no one has 


| President to eject these veterans was 


ifestly in the direst distress. The city 
and Government authorities allowed them 
to build on vacant city or Government 
lots. They lived mostly in miserable huts, 
largely built by themselves on these pub- 
lic grounds. 


“From time to time they paraded around | been tried in court like American citizens. ties to aid the forest industries in their 


the Capitol and sat on the Capitol steps | 
but at all times they preserved excellent 
order, and were always in the best humor. 
The Chief of Police, Gen. Glassford, dealt 
with them in a humane and effective 
manner. The Congress passed a bill giving 
them transportation home but not all of 
them accepted this. 
and were still in camp. i 

“Then came the contractors who had a} 
contract to build on the lot on Pennsyl- | 
vania Avenue. Many huts were on this 
lot. On July 28, by direction of the Gov- 
ernment, the police were ordered to ejéct 
the ex-service men from their huts on this 
lot. In doing so, a policeman, whether 
intentionally or not I cannot. say, shot 
an ex-service man through the heart and 
killed him. A fight with brickbats ensued, 
or perhaps it was going on at the time. 

“T have no doubt if Gen. Glassford had | 
been permitted to deal with the situation 
in the same way he had been dealing with 
it for months the men could have been 
removed without any injuries. If there! 
were any communists among them, the 


| 


Sympathy for communists. 
“The calling out of the Army by the 


timed. | 

“The courts of the District of Columbia | 
are open. If it be true, as claimed, that | 
there was a relatively small proportion of 
these veterans guilty of violating some of 
the criminal statutes, they should have} 


Police Actions Defended 


“Government property has been accu- | 
pied by these veterans in Washington for | 
weeks. The Government either actually | 
consented to, or acquiesced in, this occu- | 
pation by the veterans. The police, under 


power to handle the situation, did so in an | 
admirable manner. It was only the the! 
President took charge of the situation that | 
trouble began. 

“Surely no one can claim, that it was 
necessary for the President to send armed | 
forces, with bayonets, machine guns, tanks | 
and gas to evict unarmed men, women and | 
children from quarters they had been oc- 
cupying for weeks, at 10 o’clock at night. 
The powers of this Government must be 
such that these men, women and children 
could have remained in these quarters, at 
least until day light, without either de- 
stroying or imperiling the country. 

“As one citizen, I want to make my pub- 
lic protest against this militaristic way of 
handling conditions, which has _ been 
brought about by widespread unemploy- | 


“The President did not declare martial 
law before 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. He, as Presi- | 
dent and Commander of the Army and 
Navy, issued no proclamation telling these 





much smaller crop of Baldwins, and a/ tions are making a careful study of re-|armed forces of the United States would 


much larger one of Rhode Island Green- 
ings. 


With a materially reduced crop in 1932,| ment of high caliber to accomplish this,|not call upon them to disperse, without | 


ducing operating costs and developing 


effective distribution. It takes manage- 


be used to eject them from Government 
property, if they did not vacate. He did 


under normal conditions, the marketing| but growers are finding that with the| martial law; without publicly proclaiming 
problem should be a comparatively easy ' proper cooperative structure and .manage-|a time within which they must leave the 


one. 


tions, the cooperative marketing associa- 


can others. 


down upon them, scattering men, women 


: stands and gas stations sought in New Jer- 


Radio 


| been identified as having prior criminal | 
| Or police records as follows: 


|recommended “wisely planned mergers of 
Some stayed behind |General Glassford, so long as he was given | forest properties and operations.” 


|the part of producers, 
ment and hunger. | 
the armed forces marched | 


| region to restore “a stable balance between 
unarmed and ragged veterans that the| supply and demand” was advocated. 


States of America protests revocation of | 
license by Tennessee. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Explanation of automobile insurance i. 
lation effective Sept. 1 in British Columbia 
given by Commerce Department. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Decrease in net premiums received by all 
classes of insurers in Arizona shown for cal- 
endar year by annual report of Insurance 
Division of State Corporation Commission. 
Page 5, col. 6 
Contract for reinsurance filed for approval 
in Nebraska. 
Page 5, col. 7 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


Page 7, col. 2 
Labor 


The prevention of industrial illness is dis- 
cussed by Charlotte E. Carr, Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry. 

Page 8, col. 5 

Studies on employment and pay roll in 
the cotton manufacturing industry by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics described by Act- 
ing Commissioner Charles E. Baldwin. ~ 

Page 8, col. 3 


Motor Transport 


Use of intoxicants as a serious hazard in 
eration of motor vehicles discussed by 
ctor W. Killick, Statistician of the De- 
artment of Motor Vehicles, State of Cali- 
ornia. 
e 8, col. 1 
Annual analysis of motor vehicle accidents 
in Rhode Island given by Harry C. Burn- 
ham, Research Director of the Motor Vehicle 
Department of the State of Rhode Ly ‘ 
e 8, col. 
Explanation of automobile insurance legis- 
lation effective Sept. 1 in British Columbia 
given by Commerce Department. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Auto production last year totaled 2,297,000 
cars, decrease of more than half from 1929, 
Census tabulation shows. 
Page 1, col. 3 


Paper and Printing 


Results of tests of manifold papers made 
by Bureau of Standards. 
Page 5, col. 2 


Patents 


Two claims of Mahon patent for pneu- 
matic conveyor held invalid; combination of 
elements of prior art devices held to have 
resulted from mechanical ability and not 
from invention; Newcomb, David Co., Inc., 
v. R. C. Mahon Co.; Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Sixth Circuit. 

Page 4, col. 6 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Oil proration allowances reduced in Okla- 
homa City field from 87,350 to 79.715 barrels 
daily for the month of August, State Corpo- 
ration Commission announces. 

Page 5. col. 1 

Restrictions against unsightly refreshment 





sey by Alex W. Muir, Superintendent of 
Maintenance. 
" Page 4, col. 5 


President 
President's day at the Executive Offices. 


Page-3, col. 5 
Public Utilities 


Excerpts from transcript of testimony be- 
fore Trade Commission regarding affairs of 
Utah Power & Light Co. 

Page 5, col. 3 

Contract in Alabama between a public 
utility and a city on rates and service, 
though older than State Utility Act, is sub- 
ject to modification under police power of 
State, Public Service Commission holds. 

Page 6, col. 7 

Virginia State Corporation Commission 
takes under advisement — for 
hydroelectric project on New River. 

Page 6, col. 6 

Utility consolidation plan approved in 
North Carolina. 

Page 5, col. 1 


Financial conduct of Clarion River Power 
Co. under investigation by Federal and State 
Commissions, Federal Power Commission an- 
nounces, 


Page 1, col. 2 


,aoptestions received by Radio Commis- 
sion. 


Page 6, col. 7 

Radio Commission hears plea for removal 

eee WLBW from Oil City, Pa., to) 
rie, h 


Page 3, col. 2 





and children into the darkness, Their | 
huts went up in flames. This action has | 
no justification, in fact, theory, or law.” 


Arrested Men Finger-printed 


The statement by the Department of 
Justice follows in full text: 

“All members of the so-called Bonus 
Army, under arrest for violation of law, 
are being finger-printed. Nine of these 
prints have already been received by the 
Fingerprint Division of the Criminal 
Identification Bureau of the Department 
of Justice. Of these nine, six have already 


“Walter F. Eicker, arrested Marshall, 
Mich., July 21, 1931, charge assault. 

“John T. Pace, arrested Lincoln Park, 
Mich., January 4, 1932, charge disorderly | 
person, sentence 60 days. 

“Frank Thomas, as Sam Papas, received 
Folsom Penitentiary, California, from Los 
1915, crime robbery, 
two years. 

“John Demetrick, arrested New York, N. 
Y., Aug. 10, 1928, charge grand larceny; | 
arrested New York, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1928, | 
charge robbery. 

“Sylvester G. McKinney, arrested Sac- 
t March 1, 1931, charge 
vagrancy; arrested Oakland, Calif., April | 

, 1931, charge investigation; arrested 
Oakland, Calif., March 8, 1932, charge dis- 
rbing the peace. 
“Louis 8. Privolos, arrested New York, 
Nov. 4, 1930, charge fatse registration, for | 
purpose voting. Convicted in the court | 
of the General Sessions Dec. 4, 1930, to| 
serve an indeterminate term in the pen- 
itentiary at Welfure Island, N. Y.” 


Modified System of Tax 
On Timber Is Proposed 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


that the Department of Agriculture and | 
Commerce make available research facili- | 


effort at stabilization. 


Physical mergers of timber holdings, 
especially in the West, would be an im- 
portant step in obtaining economy and 
stabilizion, the Board stated, and therefore 


Continued study by the Board of inter- 
state compacts as a means of advancing | 
the cause of timber conservation was 
recommended. 

Standard grading and identification of 
lumber shipments in interstate commerce | 
was advecated as necessary to avoid Fed- | 
eral regulations comparable to the “pure 
food” laws. 

The study of the principle of selected 
logging and its application by timber | 
owners was advocated to insure satisfac- | 
tory financial returns. 

Application of improved and uniform 
marketing standards and practices was 
recommended as essential “restoration and 
maintenance of confidence in lumber on} 
consumers and 
distributors.” 

Continuation of quarterly surveys by 
the Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce in the name of the Timber Con- 
servation Board as a valuable aid in the 
effort of the lumber industry in each 


, 


4 for new broadcasting’ station 
at reka, Calif., recommended for nt 
in mere of examiner for Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 


: Page 3, col. 6 
Railroads 


Assessed valuation of railroad propert: ie 
duced 13 per cent jn Nebraska. oo 
Page 6, col. 
—e in me and —— cases ae 
ers’ repo: announc 
Commerce Commission. sas mimi 
Page 6, col. 2 © 
cnntaete ae oaeee SS l-lake-rail 
anne: is suspended - 
state Commerce fommission. wf er 
e 6, col. 3 
Certain rate scheduled on fullers earth 
and horses and mules ordered suspended. 


Page 7, col. 6 
Rubber Products 


Shipments of leading classes of rubber 
products from this country to its noncon- 
tiguous territories gain during fiscal year, 
says Commerce Department. 


Shipping 


Three members reappointed in reorganiza- 
tion of Shipping Board under recent’ Econ- 
omy Act, ite House announces. 

Page 1, col. 2 
e less on June 15 
partment of Com- 


Page 1, col. 7 


Idle Norwegian tonn 
than on March 15, says 
merce, 

Page 6, col. 6 

aan ee ae certain rail-lake-rail 
nm canned g is suspended bi - 

state Commerce Commission. ar 
Page 6, col. 3 


Social Welfare 


Initiative petition asking State dole for 
unemployed is filed with Secretary of State 
in California. 

Page 5, col. 1 

Policy on distribution of free caton cloth 
to needy and organization of central office 
for work announced by American Red Cross. 


State Finance 


New Mexico were collected, accounting for 
— of $285,000, according to State Treas: 


Tariff 
by Egypt 
Taxation 
| check tax. 


duced 13 per cent in Nebraska. 


President, 
taxation methods on standing timber. 


Federal taxes. 


f 


= less oe ao « the total State and 
rura Way income in 1930, 
Industrial Gonfe ahr 


ditors may not remit a penalty for - 
ment of real estate taxds. 7 a 


ing appeal to United States Suprem 
of dispute over chain store tax. . — 


New Mexico were collected, accounting for 
— of $285,000, according to State ‘Treas 


Trade Conditions 


Commerce Department. 


Trade Practices 
Commission for week beginning Aug. 1. 
Veterans 


of troops to disperse ‘bonus army.’ 


Dorsmnen’ of Justice announces that six 


records, 


| Association, and others; Aug. 4, Los An- 





Improved practices in the naval stores! 
industry to bring about better conditions 
in this enterprise was recommended. 

Closg coordination of the forest indus- | 
| tries, conservation organizations and Fed- 
|eral agencies concerned with forest re- 


At present, however, with the re-| ment, grower-owned organizations can | poor huts they had been occupying with| sources, the Board decle i 
duced buying power and export restric-| meet the problems more efficiently than’ Government acquiescence, his troops bore | and a ote, Somnaile 


should be established under the joint 
auspices of the Departments of Agricul- 


|R. Gray, president, Union Pacific Railroad 


Page 3, col. 3 


Only 74.9 perscent of 1931 taxes levied in 


Page 4, col. 3 


Wheat and flour import duties increased 


Page 1, col. 4 


Regulations revised on application of bank 


Page 4, col. 4 
Assessed valuation of railroad property re- 


Page 6, col. 4 
Timber Conservation Board Feports to 
recommending modification of 


Page 1, col. 1 
Revenue Bureau rules informally on new 


Page 1, col. 
Income from license and gasoline tax pad 


rence Board. 


Page 1, col. 
Ohio Attorney General rules county co 


Page 4, col. 2 
Florida Supreme Court issues onder allow- 


Page 4, col. 3 
Only 74.9 percent of 1931 taxes levied in 


Page 4, col. 3 


Developments in world trate reported by 
Page 6, col. 1 


Hearings announced by Federal Trade 


Page 2, col. 5 


Senators McKellar and Black criticize use 
De- 


nine arrested veterans have criminal 


Page 2, col, 2 
a ae es 


New England Shows 
Larger Fish Catches 





| 


Increase Recorded for Month 
Over Year Ago 


The landings of fishery products, by 
vessels at Boston and Gloucester, Mass., 
and Portland, Me., in May amounted to 
22,848,217 pounds, an increase of 7 per cent 
over the landings in the same month a 
year ago according to information made 
public by the Bureau of Fisheries. This 
is the first; month since September, 1930, 
that there has been an increase in the 


landings over the correspondin; 
the previous year. sn 7am & 
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New Facts Listed | 


Broader Training 


On Metri 
n Metric System Of Sin Aphis for 
Business Urged 


Commerce Department Issues 
Revised Pamphlet With 
Group of Tables 


_A revised third edition of “The Inter- 
national Metric System of Weights dnd 
Measures,” has just been released by the 


Department of Commerce. This pamphlet 
gives a brief history of the system, in- 
cluding the establishment of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Weights and Measures 
at Paris, by 17 nations, including the 
United States. 


This is followed by a revised list of 
the various countries which now support 
this Bureau. A complete synopsis of the 
system follows, with explanations of the 
methods of deriving the various units. 

Quotations are given from’ the laws of 
the United States, defining the status of 
the metric system in this country. 


, Lastly, tables are included giving a com- 
parison of the metric and customary units 
of weight and measure. 

Several changes have been made in the 
pamphlet since the second edition which 
was published in 1922. These include re- 
vision of the list of nations supporting 
the Internaional Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, certain changes in the text 
which make for greater clearness, revision 
in legends accompanying illustrations, dis- 
carding of obsolete material and insertion 
of new data, and certain revisions in the 
table of equivalents. 

Copies of this publication (Bureau of 
Standards Miscellaneous Publication No. 
135) may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C.—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Price Reductions 
Kor Butter Limiting 
Use of Substitutes 


World Supply of Vegetable 


|accounting and he may become a good 
Demand, | 
{commercial hewer of wood and drawer of 
‘water, but he has not the breadth of in- 


Oils Exceeds 
Says Summary by Agricul- 
ture Department 


Low prices for butter appear to have 
checked consumer interest in substitutes, 
and world supplies of vegetables and oil- 
bearing materials are more than sufficient 
to meet the relatively limited demand, the 
Department of Agriculture has just stated 
in a summary of the world situation in oils 
and oilseeds. 

World trade in vegetable oils and. fats 
has been declining, the Department said. 
The statement follows in full text: 


Vegetable Oil Supply Greater 


World supplies of vegetable oils and oil- 
bearing materials for practically all pur- 


to information availabe in the Foreign 


Agricultural Service of the Bureau of| 
| Agricultural Economics. Supplies are mor: | 
than sufficient to provide for the relatively | 
limited demand prevailing under condi-| 
tions of practically universal depression. | 
Stocks have shown a tendency to ac-| 


cumulate and prices have moved down- 
ward consistently 


years. The influence of price factors 


eance during the past year. 


Tariffs Considered in Europe 


Indications are that the low prices now 
prevailing for butter have checked somc- 


what the consumer interest in substitute | 


products. It appears also that low pyjces 


have checked the upward trend in’ the| 


production of lard substitutes. At present, 
both lard and butter are in heavy sup- 
ply in the world’s leading consuming mar- 

ets. 


the movement of butter and lard in inter- 
national trade. 
There has been a decline in the inter- 


uational trade in vegetable fats and oils. | 


United States import figures for 1931 in- 


dicate that imports of oil-bearing materials | 


in 1931 were greater than in 1930, but 
that a lower oil content, together with 
smaller imports of oils as such, cut down 
the total volume of oil imports. Reduced 


}serted that education 
‘enough to give a wide knowledge, good 








during the last two} 


In Europe, there is some tendency | 
toward additional tariff restrictions upon ! 





Present Courses in Schools 
Obsolete, American Dele- 
gate Tells World Commer- 
cial Education Group 


Business schools fail to train students to 
meet the demands of business because 
their “attempted education and training 


is almost wholly obsolete,” W. H. Leffing- 
well, delegate of the United States to the 
International Congress on Commercial 
Education now in session in London, Eng- 
land, told members of the convention, ac- 
cording to information made available at 
the United States Office of Education. 

In their education and training, espe- 
cially for clerical work, Mr. Leffiingwell 
said, “on the whole they do neither job 
well.” In touching on vocational guidance, 
he continued. “while vocational guidance is 
making undoubted progress, we must 4 
nevertheless recognize that for the most' 
part, the enormously important task of 
mapping out his future is left to the 
youth himself.” 


Broader Training Urged 


The student expects to be trained for 
a “clear and definite occupation,” the 
speaker explained, but the school teaches 
him “a smattering of many clerical oc- 
cupations, with the inevitable result that 
he becomes more or less muddled and in- 
capable of filling any of them satisfac- 
torily.” 

Other American delegates who spoke in- 
cluded Dr. E. W. Lord, dean of the Boston 
University College of Business Administra- 
tion and Mrs. Frances Doub North, of 
Baltimore, Md. In training for responsi- 
ble business administration, Dr. Lord as- 
should be broad 


judgment, decision and strength, the im- 
portant qualities of the able administrator, 

“Teach a man_ economic . principles, 
banking, commercial law, advertising, and 


technician, a good business workman, a 


formation that the administrator or ex- 
ecutive will need,” Dr. Lord said. 


Commercial Teaching Discussed 


Mrs. North, speaking on the growth of 
commercial teacher training in the United 
States, outlined the history of commercial 
teacher training, and.called attention to 
the widening requirements and higher 
standards being introduced in an effort to 
train the student adequately in meeting 
business demands. She emphasized the 
tendency now in commercial education for 
teachers to maké studies of job analysis, 
guidance and placement of students, cur- 
ricvlum construction, and improved meth- 
ods of teaching. 


“If commercial teachers hold their 


poses are larger than last year, according | present attitude toward their work in the 


;next few decades as they have done in 


the past 10 years, we should have no 
qualms concerning the ability of our youth 
to adapt themselves to the business world 
and to the citizenry of which they are a 
part,” she concluded. \ 


Secondary Schools Considered 


_ Mr. Leffingwell called attention to the 
inability of the secondary schools to 


| teach pupils for a specific occupation. The 


upon the technicalities of interchangeabil-| present courses, he said, are too meagre, 


ity has been given an increased signifi- | 


and after the boy or girl enters business 
what they are taught is either inade- 


| quate or of no value to other equally im- 


portant operations ignored by the schools. 


| He cited operations like folding, enclosing, 


stamping envelopes, stockkeeping, proof- 
reading, pricing, extending, checking, in- 
voicing and listing, as examples of clerical 
work not taught in the schools. 

Besides these, there are many types of 
machine operation, bookkeeping machine 
operation, calculating machine operation, 
the use of the slide rule, duplicating ma- 
chinery, folding and mailing machines of 
various kinds which require special skill 
in speedy and accurate performance. 

\ 
tent, were an important factor. France 
and Germany also imported less vegetable 
oil in 1931, but increases were registered 
- - United Kingdom and the Nether- 
ands. 








The landings at these ports for th 
months ended with May. 1932, ine ied 
to 102,276,117 pounds or 14 per cent less 
than in the corresponding period a year 
ago. The decrease between the five-month 
periods of 1930 and 1931 was 20 per cent 


|and the decrease between the calendar 


year of 1930 and 1931 was 25 per cent. 

These data are significant when it is 
noted that the landings at these ports 
contribute approximately 50 per cent to 
the entire volume of fishery products 
taken by all New’England fishermen, Act- 
ing Commissioner Lewis Radcliffe of the | 
Bureau of Fisheries pointed out.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Calendar of Hearings 
By Trade Commission | 


The Federal Trade Commission’s calen- 
dar of public hearings for the week of | 
Aug. 1 is as follows: 

Trial examiners’ hearings: 

Testimony will be taken in cases in 
which complaints have been issued by the 
Commission, as follows: 

Theronoid, Inc., New York; Aug. 1, New 
York, alleged misrepresentation in sale of 
= . electro-therapeutic device. Docket 

Ammunition Manufacturers Association, 
and others, New York; Aug. 3, Washing- | 
in: alleged restraint of trade. Docket | 


| 
Arthur R. Patterson, trading as Patter- | 


son School, Rochester, N. Y.; Aug. 4, New 
York; alleged misrepresentation in sale 
of coureses of instruction. Docket 1946. 

Southern California Laundry Owners 


geles; alleged obstuction of trade. Docket 
1954.—(Federal Trade Commission.) 


ture and Commerce. Completion of the 
Board’s unfinished business was recom- 
mended but further activities were urged 
to be suspended in the interests of 
economy. 

Commendation of the work of the For- | 
est Service was expressed in the last reso- 
lution of the Board which expressed the 
opinion that “in this direction “lies the 
largest promise of progress toward the 
Nation’s permanent forest objectives.” 

In addition to the Cabinet members 
named, the following are also members 
of the Board: 

John W. Blodgett, Blodgett Co., Ltd.; 
D. C. Everest, Marathon Paper Mills; Carl 


Co.; John H. Kirby, president, Kirby Lum- | 
ber Co.; John C, Merriam, president, Car- 
negie Institute of Washington; Charles 
Lathrop Pack, president, American Tree 
Association; Paul G. Redington, secretary- | 





treasurer, Society of American Foresters; 
George D. Pratt, president, American For- 
estry Association; W. M. Ritter and Louis 
J. Taber, master, National Grange, 
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Twelve Regional R 


eserve Banks 


Authorized to Make Direct Loans 


Board Acts Under Provisions of Emergency 
Relief Statute to Provide Credit to 
Individuals for Trade Operations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


City, $12,196,000; Dallas, $11,542,000, and 
San Francisco, $28,263,000. 
' Text of Statement 

The statement to the r2serve banks fol- 
lows in full text: 

The third paragraph of section 13 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as. amended by the 
Act of July 21, 1932, provides as follows: 

“In unusual and exigent circumstances, 
the Federer. Reserve Board, by the affirma- 
tive. vote of not less inan five memers, 
may authorize any Federal reserve bank, 
during such periods as the said Board 
may determine, at rates established in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
14, subdivision (d), of this Act, to dis- 
count for any individual, partnership, or 
corporation, notes, drafts, and bills of ex- 
change of the kinds and maturities made 
eligible for discount for member banks 
under other provisions of this act 
when such notes, drafts, and bills 
of exchange are indorsed and other- 
wise secured to the satisfaction of the 
Federal reserve bank: Provided, that 
before discounting any such note, draft, 
or bill of exchange for an individual or a 
partnership or corporation the Federal 
reserve bank shall obtain evidence that 
such individual, partnership or corpora- 
tion is unable to secure adequate credit 
accommodations from other banking in- 
stitutions. All such discounts for indi- 
vidwals, partnerships; or corporations 
shall be subject to such limitations, re- 
strictions, and regulations as fhe Federal 
Reserve Board may prescribe.” 


In view of the fact that the power con- 
ferred by this provision can be exercised 
only in “unusual and exigent circum- 
stances,” the Federal Reserve Board has 
not prescribed any formal regulations gov- 
erning the exercise of this power; but the 


requirements of the law and the procedure + 


which the Federal Reserve Board will ex- 
pect to be followed are outlined below 
for the information of the Federal reserve 
banks and any individuals, partnerships 
or corporations that may contemplate ap- 
plying to them for discounts. 


Terms of Statute 


On Matter Outlined 


I. Legal Requirements 
It will be observed that, by the ex- 
press terms of the law: 1. The power 
conferred upon the Federal Reserve Board 
to authorize Federal reserve banks to dis- 
count eligible paper for individuals, part- 


nerships or corporations may be exercised | 


only: (a) In ‘unusual and exigent cir- 
cumstances, ~(b) By the affirmative vote 
of not less than five members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and (c) For such pe- 
riods as the FederaleReserve Board may 
determine. 


2. When so authorized, a Federal re- 
serve bank may discount for individuals, 
partnerships or corporations only notes, 
drafts and bills of exchange of the kinds 
and maturities made eligible for discount 
for member banks, under other provisions 
(sections 13 and 13a) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. (Such paper must, therefore, 


comply with the applicable requirements | 


of Regulation A of the Federal Reserve 
Board). 


3. Paper discounted for  individuais, 
partnerships or corporations must be both 
(a) indorsed and (b) otherwise secured tu 
-_ a of the Federal Reserve 

énk. 

4, Before discounting paper for any in- 
dividual, partnership or corporation, a 
Federal ReservegBank must obtain evi- 
dence that such individual, partnership 
or corporation is unable to secure ade- 
quate credit accommodations from other 
banking institutions. 

5. Such discounts may be made only at 


rates established »y the Federal reserve | 


banks, subject to review and determi- 
nation by the Federal Reserve Board. 
6. All discounts for individuals, part- 


nerships or corporations are subject to)! 
®@such limitations, restrictions, and regula- | 


tions as the Federal Reserve Board may 
prescribe. 


Terms for Granting 


Of Loans Prescribed 
II. Authorization by the Federal 
Reserve Board 

The Federal Reserve Board, pursuant to 
the power conferred upon it by the 
amendment .hereinbefore quoted, hereby 
authorizes all Federal reserve banks, for a 
period of six months beginning Aug. 1 
1932, to discount eligible notes, drafts and 
bills of exchange for individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations, subject to the pro- 
visions of the law, the Board’s regulations, 
and this circular. 

Ill. For Whom Paper May Be 
Discounted 

A Federal reserve bank may discount for 
individuals, partnerships or corporations 
notes, drafts or bills of exchange, which 
are the obligations of other parties 
actually owned by such individuals, part- 
nerships or corporations and indorsed by 
them, or the promissory notes of such in- 
dividuals, partnerships, or corporations in- 
dorsed by other parties whose indorse- 
ments are satisfactory to, the Federal re- 
serve bank. 

Within the meaning of this circular, 
20 \ naa “corporations” does not include 
anks. 


IV. Applications for Discount 

Each application of an individual, part- 
nership or corporation for the discount of 
eligible paper by the Federal reserve bank 
must be addressed to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the District in which the prin - 
pal place of business of the applicant is 
located, must be made in writing on a 
form furnished for that purpose by the 
Federal reserve bank and must contain, 
o1 be accompanied by, the following: 

1. 
giving rise to the application and of the 
purposes for which the proceeds of the 
discount are to be used; 

2. Evidence sufficient to satisfy the Fed- 
eral reserve bank as to (a) the legal eli- 
gibility of the paper offered for discount 
under Section 13 or Section 13(a) of the 
Federal Reserve Act and Regulation A of 
the Federal Reserve Board and (b) its 
acceptability from a credit standpoint; 


List of ‘Applications 
For Funds Required 


3. A statement of the efforts made by 
the applicant to obtain adequate credit 
accommodations from other banking in- 
stitutions, including the names and ad- 
dresses of all other banking institutions 
to which applications for such credit ac- 
commodations were made, the dates upon 
which such applications were made, 
whether such applications were definitely 
refuséd and the reasons, if any, given for 
such refusal; 

4. A list showing each bank with which 
the applicant has had banking relations, 
either as a depositor or as a borrower, 
during the preceding year, with the ap- 
preximate date upon which such bank- 
ing relations commenced and, if such 
banking relations have been terminated, 
= approximate date of their termina- 

on; 

5. Complete credit data regarding the 


financial condition of the principal obli- 


A statement of the circumstances | 


gors and indorsers on the paper offered 
for discount; 

6. A list and description of the collateral 
or other security offered by the applicant; 

7. A waiver by the applicant of demand, 
notice and protest as to applicant’s obli- 
gation oh all paper discounted by the 
Fedetal reserve bank or held by the Fed- 
eral-reserve bank as security; and 

8. An agreement by the applicant, in 
form saitsfactory to the Federal reserve 
bank (a) to furnish adidtional credit in- 
formation to the Federal reserve bank, 
when requested, (b) to submit to audits, 
credit investigations or examinations by 
representatives of 


whenever requested by the Federal re- 


security whenever requested.to do so by 
the Federal reserve bank. 


Factors to Be Determined 


Before Making Advances 


Vv. Grant or Refusal of Application 

Before discounting notes, drafts, or bills 
of exchange for any individual, partner- 
ship or corporation, the Federal reserve 
bank shall ascertain to its satisfaction by 
such means as it may deem appropriate: 

1. That the financial condition and 
credit standing of the applicant justify 
the granting of such credit accommoda- 
tions; 

2. That the paper offered for discount 
is acceptable from a credit standpoint and 
eligible from a legal standpoint; 

3. That the security offered is adequate 
to protect the Federal reserve bank against 
losss; 

-4, That there is a reasonable need for 
such credit accommodations; and 

5. That the applicant is unable to ob- 
tain adequate credit accommodations from 
other banking institutions. 

A special effort should be made to de- 
termine whether the banking institution 
with which the applicant ordinarily trans- 
acts his banking business or any other 
banking institution to which the appli- 
cant ordinarily would have access is willing 
to grant such credit accommodations. 

A Federal Reserve Bank should not dis- 
count such paper unless it appears that 
‘the proceeds of such discounts will be 
used to finance current business opera- 
tions and not for speculative purposes, for 
permanent or fixed investments, or for 
any other capital purposes. Except with 
the permission of the Federal Reserve 
Board, no such paper should be discounted 
if it appears that the proceeds will be 
used for the purpose of paying off exist- 
ing indebtedness to other banking insti- 
tutions. 

in discounting paper for individuals, 
partnerships or corporations, a Federal 
reserve bank should not make any com- 
mitment to renew or extend such paper 
or to grant further or additional dis- 
counts. 





VI. LIMITATIONS. 

Except with the permission of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, no Federal reserve 
bank shall discount for any 


amounting in the aggregate to more than 
1 per cent of the paid-in capital stock 


VIII. Additional Requirements. 
Any Federal reserve bank may prescribe 
}such additional requirements and pro- 
cedure respecting discounts hereunder as 
it may deem necessary or advisable; pro- 
vided that such requirements and pro- 
cedure are consistent with the provisions 


the terms of this circular. 
By order of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Chester Morrill, Secretary. 





Approval Sought of Plea 
To Transfer Radio Station 


Declaring he can give broadcast list- 
ners in and near Erie, Pa., service far 
better than they are now receiving, Eugene 


| 


V. Cogley, president of the Broadcasters | 


of Pennsylvania, Inc., appeared before the 
Federal Radio Commission, July 30, io 
support his application to move Station 
WLBW from its present site at Oil City 
to Erie. 


Mr. Cogley pointed out that the Erie 
region does not now receive adequate 
service from Station WERE, the Erie Dis- 


end that if he is allowed to move Station 
WLBW be will bring chain programs and 
other high-type diversified entertainment 
to that area. 


Representatives of the Dispatch Herald 


ground that Erie could not support an- 
other station, and that if the Oil City 
station came into Erie, Station WERE 
would have to go off the air. 


Construction Increase 
Recorded in California 


Sacramento, Calif., July 30. 


Business in the construction industry in 
California is on the upgrade, according to 
a statement issued by Carlos W. Hunting- 
ton, Director of the Department of Pro- 
| fessional and Vocational Standards. 

Mr. Huntington stated that 25,048 con- 
tractors are now operating in the State, 
an increase of 1,625 over March 1. 

“The steady increase in the number of 
contractors in the four-month period is 
indeed a healthy sign, and again points 
to an improved economic situation in the 
Golden State,” he said. ‘ 


‘Delay Proposed in Sale 
Of Farm Board Cotton 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

day and that these untimely sales have 
been in progress since early in July. It is 
believed that if these distress sales con- 
tinue they will continue to depress the 
price of the entire crop now on the eve 
of coming to market. 

I share the belief that the price of cot- 
ton would materially advance if the Farm 


| Board would adopt and announce the pol- 


icy that no further sales of cotton owned 
or controlled or financed by the Board 
would be made prior to Aug. 1, 1933, and 
that subsequent to that date only 2,000 
bales a day would be marketed unless the 
price should rise, say to 12 cents a pound. 
This policy would involve pretty heavy 
carrying charges. This would indeed be a 
bone-breaking policy but it would break 
fewer bones and cause less losses on the 
whole than our farmers will suffer upon 
the current crop alone if dumping or dis- 
tressed selling be pursued as a continuing 
policy.’ 

Permit me to suggest that in behalf of 
the cotton farmer and in behalf of, the gen- 
eral welfare you and your associates on 
the Board give most serious consideration 





above for the limitation and regulation of 
sale of cotton spread over a period of 
years, : 


the Federal reserve | 
bank at the expense of the applicant, | 


serve bank, and (c) to furnish adidtional | 


one indi-| 
vidual, partnership or corporation paper | 


and surplus of such Federal reserve bank. | 


patch Herald Broadcasting ,Corporation, ' 


station opposed the application on the| 





| 


| 
| 
| 





| Alleviation of Uneasiness 


% 


State Takes Action 
Against Cornborer 


Illinois Declares Embargo on 
Commodities as Pennsylvania 
Revokes Quarantine 


Springfield, Ill, July 30. 


Governor Emmerson has issued a procla- | 


mation declaring an embargo upon all 
commodities that might transport the 
European cornborer into Illinois from In- 
diana, Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New. Jersey, New York and 
the New England States. 


The action was taken, it was explained, 
because the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture has discontinued its quarantine 
service in the infested territory, funds for 
this work having been exhausted. 

Harrisburg, Pa., July 30. 

The State quarantine against. the Euro- 
pean cornborer has been revoked, effective 
today, by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture, according to announcement 
by the Secretary, John A. McSparran. 

It was announced that this action was 
taken because of similar action by the 


Federal Government resulting from heavy | 


reduction in Federal funds for such work. 


Policy on Distribution 
Of Free Cotton Cloth 
To Needy Announced 


Organization of Central Of- 
fice to Carry on Activity 
Outlined by American 
Red Cross 


Organization of the central office for dis- ' 


tribution of the 500,000 bales of cotton 


made available by Congress for relief of 
the needy, and adoption of a policy of 
first providing piece goods from the cot- 
ton stocks, to be made into children’s 
clothing, were announced by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross in a statement 
issued as of Aug. 1. The statement follows 
in full text: ee. 


Formation of the central cotton distri- 
bution office to handle the dispersal of 
500,000 bales of Government cotton voted 
by Congress for relief purposes, is an- 
nounced by Judge John Barton Payne, na- 
tional chairman of the American Red 
Cross. 

Headquarters in Washington 

Headquarters are in. Washington, under 
the general direction of James L. Fieser, 
vice chairman. Robert E. Bondy, national 
director of disaster relief, is administrative 
assistant. Organization measures and a 
study of the types and quantities of gar- 
ments are now under way so that opera- 
tions may be started in the near future. 

“The American Red Cross will initiate 
its cotton distribution program by procur- 
ing piece goods to be made into children’s 


|clothing by Red Cross chapter production 


units and housewives,” says Judge Payne. 
The decision is the result of first com- 
pilations of answers to questionnaires sent 
to the 3,600 chapters. These answers in- 
dicate possible use of prints, outing flan- 
nel, sateen, muslin, hickory shirting, nain- 
sook and bird’s eye for making a wide 
variety of boys’ and girls’ garments. 
Transactions Without Profit 
“It is the intention of the Red Cross 
to deal only with primary producers and 
all transactions must be without profit 
under the Act of Congress approved July 
5, 1932,” the chairman points out. ‘“Mer- 
chandise will be bought from stock or be 


|made up at prices which represent cost 
of the law, the Board’s regulations anc | 


or market, whichever is lower. 
will be made in raw cotton.” 


Requisitions on the central distribution 
office will be cleared through the branch 
offices of the Red Cross in Washington, 
St. Louis and San Francisco, and will be 
made on the basis of needs as ascertained 
by local chapters. 

As in the distribution of Government 
wheat, the relief task will be carried by 
the regular Red Cross personnel and chap- 


Payment 


ter volunteers, cooperating with other |and Geodetic Survey, who devised it, has | 
{proved most successful and is now rec-| 

zed throughout the world as the only | of Europe and of other continents also} 
that is really adequate for the com-| engaged on geodetic work. By exchange 
putation and adjustment in a single unit; of letters and reports and by personal 
lof the triangulation of a country as large| Visits the geodesists of one country be- 


agencies.. Chaptérs will pool the require- 
ments of agencies within their jurisdic- 
tion.. On technical matters, the advice of 


Edward T. Pickard, Chief of the Textile, | 


Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, will be available. 


Finance Body Praised 
For Assisting Banks 
in 
District of Columbia Cited 
The White House on July 30 made pub- 


lic a letter to President Hoover from | it was found that the average closing error | 
members, of the Advisory Committee of | of the loops was only about 1-435,000 of the 


the Richmond (Va.) Agency of the 5th 
Federal Reserve District for the Recon- 
struction*Finance Corporation expressing 
their appreciation for the efficient co- 
operation rendered by the Directors of 
the Corporation in allaying the “wide- 
spread uneasiness’ caused by the recent 
closing of several small banks in the 
District of Columbia. The letter, in full 
text, follows 


Dear Mr. President: The District of 
Coumbia has just passed through the un- 


pleasant experience of the closing of | 


several small banks, mainly occasioned by 
the deplorable defalcation at the Bank 
of Brightwood. 

, The closing of these institutions tem- 
porarily caused widespread uneasiness in 
the local banking situation. However, 
through the prompt and intelligent serv- 
ice rendered the District of Columbia by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
that uneasiness has been allayed. 


As members of the Advisory Committee 
of the Richmond Loan Agency of the 
Fifth Federal Reserve District for the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, we 
desire to record our appreciation of the 


splendid and efficient cooperation received | 


from the board of directors and other offi- 
cials of the Reconsctruction Finance Cor- 
poration, as well as the manager of the 
Richmond Loan Agency and his assistants, 
who came to fg orm, way and spent nearly 
an entire week isting in stabilizing the 
local situation by expediting the granting 
of loans to those institutions whose pri- 
mary reserves needed strengthening to 
meet the withdrawals which Took place 
during the emergency. 

We feel that this was an outstanding 
service to our community and evidence of 
the need for which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was created, and 
therefore take the liberty of bringing the 
matter to your attention. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Robert V. Fleming, Presidént, Riggs Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, D. C. 

H H, McKee, President, National Cap- 
ital Bank, Washigton, D. C. 

George W. White, President, National 


to the adoption of the policy outlined | Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Francis G. Addison Jr., President, Se- 
curity Savings and Commercial Bank; 
Washington,:D. C.° -: . . : 


urveys for Accurate Mapping | 
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New Radio Station | 


Is Recommended 


Are Completed in Wide Area. | 


Base Triangulation Work by Technical Force 


Described by Federal Scientist 


| 


rfain. A’*man may be today on one side 
of our country and, two weeks later, may 
have driven to the other side in his au- 
tomobile. Where travel and transporta- 
tion are important factors, highways and 
railroads play a leading part. These can 
be located and constructed to the best 
advantage when topographic maps are 
available. Such maps show by contours 
the elvations and slopes: of the ground as 
well as postions, distances and directions, 
all of which are the essential factors in 
| carrying on engineering work. 

| The topographic mapping is one of the 
important features of the work of the Fed- 
eral Government. The control surveys, 
in the form of triangulation and leveling, 
are the framework on which the topo- 
graphic mapping rests. Without this 
framework, the maps would be distorted 
in form and almost useless for many pur- 
poses. 

The triangulation and leveling give form 
to the maps and surveys of the country, 
just as the steel work of a tall office build- 
ing gives form and strength to the com- 
pleted structure. 


Method of Adjusting 
Surveys Described 


The adjustments mentioned above were 
made because of the necessity of obtain- 
ing the best possible geographic positions, 
length, azimuths and elevations from the 
| data that were available. Necessarily, sur- 
veying and mapping projects cannot be 
carried out in a single year or in any given 
limited number of years. 

After triangulation and leveling have 
been done, Eacineste along the routes fol- 
lowed want the resulting data at the earli- 
jest possible moment. Computations and 
adjustments are made as soon as practica- 
ble after the completion of the field work. 
Then arcs of triangulation and lines and 
levels are extended from those previously 
held fixed. Eventually, the nets become a 
closed series of loops of arcs and triangu- 
lation and of lines of levels. 

The field work involved has been done 
piecemeal, and the computations and ad- 
justments have been done in a Sinftilar 
manner. Then the question arises, shall 
these old positions and elevations be held 


of loops adjusted into short ares and lines, 
or is it better to upset the older adjust- 
ments and make a new one after the tri- 
angulation and leveling nets have been 
sufficiently extended over a country to 
make a final adjustment possible? 

This is a question that was debated 
for some years by Officials of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. They came to the 
conclusion eventually that it would be bet- 
ter to replace the old adjustment by a 
new one. It is true that this change 


of the engineers who might have used 
the. early data in their work, but it was 
thought that the results of this cenfusion 
would be trivial as compared with the 
disaster that would surely occur if it was 
found that a readjustment would be nec- 
| essary 20, 30, or 50 years in the future. 

The officials of the Coast and Geodetic 


speak, started the adjustments and have 
received high commendation for their in- 
itiative in this matter. No adverse criti- 
cism has been made regarding the plan 
to readjust the control survey nets. 


Many Mathematicians 
Work Simultaneously 


|ment might be made, it was necessary to 
| devise a new method by which many ma- 
'thematicians and computers could work 
simultaneously. The method of least 
squares, a method devised for getting the 
|most probable values from data, is em- 
|ployed in such adjustments. By the old 
|method only one man could work at a 





|or more would be required by him to com- 
|plete the job. + 

| The new method, named after the chief 
|of the Division of Geodesy 


| ogni 
one 


| as this dor of a continent. 


fixed for all time, with the closing errors | 


would cause some confusion on the part| 


Survey took the bull by the horns, so to} 


In order that the triangulation adjust- | 


time and it was estimated that 100 years | 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
traveled had local knowledge of the ter-; barometric pressure, the direction and ve-| 


locity of ocean currents, the configuration 
of the shores, the velocity and direction 


ity of the water must all be factors in 
this distortion. 


Much thought was given to the question 
of whether or not the water surface’ at 
each of the various tidal stations should 
be held as having zero elevation in the 
adjustment of the level net. It is true 
that to do so would distort somewhat the 
lines of levels joining these stations, but, 
since along the coasts great engineering 
projects are involved, it was believed best 
to consider the water surface at tidal star 
tions at zero elevations in the adjustment, 
and this plan was adopted. 


The next step in the adjustment was 
to use the leveling of Canada in combina- 
tion with that of the United States in 
making what might be called an adjust- 
ment of the North American level net. For 
this adjustment 20,000 miles of accurate 
leveling, executed in Canada, were added 
to the 45,000 miles of levels in the United 
States. We thus have 65,000 miles of 
levels for determining .the fundamental 
elevations of thousands of bench marks 
scattered over this-country and Canada. 
No State in the Union has been neglected 
—each one has some of these marks. 





in a great many operations, most of which 
are connected with topographic mapping, 
maps of States, counties and cities, sur- 
veys which precede the location of high- 
ways and for most construction projects. 
| There is a growing use of triangulation 
data in connection with the fixation in 
| position of political and private property 
boundaries. 

The triangulation stations will remain 
fixed for all time, ,unless_ disturbed by 
earth e-movements during earthquake or 
by man in carrying on his industrial ac- 
tivities but, should a station be disturbed, 
its exact position can be recovered by 
means of observations made at contiguous 
stations that have not been disturbed. 

We thus see that, if a State, county or 
private property survey is connected with 
a triangulaation station of the Federal 
net, the boundary in quetsion can be re- 
covered at any time in the future. 


Permanency Sought 


In Establishing Boundaries 


Permanency of boundaries is of the ut- 
most importance; land is limited in extent 
}and human beings are increasing in num- 
ber, theréfore the amount of land becomes 
relatively smaller as the years go by and 
|relatively more valuable. When land was 
| worth a dollar or two an acre, the crudest 
{kinds of methods and instruments were 
| used to establish property boundaries. 
| Now, with land worth hundreds or some- 
|time thousands of dollars an acre, and 





city lots worth fabulous prices per square | 
+foot, the best instruments and methods | 


| should be employed. The best method con- 
sists of tying in the boundary to well es- 
| tablished triangulation stations which are 
connected with the Federal net. 


topographic mapping, in the control and 
improvement of rivers, in drainage and 
irrigation projects and, in fact, in all en- 
gineering activities where a knowledge of 
| the elevation and the slope of the ground 
is required. 

Both the triangulation and leveling are 
done with extreme accuracy. The best in- 
struments and the most modern methods 
are employed. The engineers are trained 
intensively before they are allowed to take 
charge of field_parties. The knowledge of 
one generation of geodetic engineers is 


guilds of Europe, 


| knowledge that they had accumulated and 
| inherited. 





| The results of this are that the engi- 
| neers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
| have the advantage of 100 years and more 
; Of experience and testing of instruments 


of the Coast! and methods in carrying on triangula- 


tion and leveling and also of contact, 
through the century, with the best minds 


;come thoroughly familiar with what is 


| The triangulatoin net adjustment was| going on in all of the other countries. 


|made in three parts. The first involved| The workers in any country cart, there- | the State Commission is interest: 
|the work lying along and to the west-| fore, take advantage 


of the progress 


| ward of the 98th meridian. An arc of tri- | achieved elsewhere. 


angulation lies close to that meridian and 
runs through the States of Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
|homa and Texas. 


| In this western half of the triangulation 
net there are about 13,000 miles of arcs| 


of trianugulation, forming 16 closed loops. 
| When the adjustment had been completed, 


|distance around a loop or at the rate of 
/1-7 of an inch per mile. There are only 


| two loops-for which the closing error was | 


greater than 1-200,000. 


“Next came the adjustment of the tri- 
} angulation lying between the 98th meridian 
}and an are which extends from the vicinity 


net were involved 12,000 miles of 
forming 26 closed loops. The average clos- 
was about 1-200,000 or at the rate of about 
% inch per mile. 


Canada Cooperates 


|On Boundary Surveys 


The third part of the adjustment in- 
volved the triangulation lying to the east- 
ward of the Buffalo-Trenton arc, in New 
England, and the Provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec and New Brunswick, Canada. The 


justed together in order that the position 
|of stations on or close to the international 
| boundary might be the same in the records 
|}of the two countries. This is a piece of 
international cooperation in geodetic work 
that is unique. 

The level net adjustment was begun in 
1927 and completed, as far as the deter- 


This was also done in several stages. 


station—that at Galveston, Tex.—was held 
|as zero elevation. This adjustment showed 
|that the water surfaces of the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Atlantic Ocean and the Pa- 
cific Ocean do not form a true level sur- 
\face. The total observations, made at a 
dozen or more points along the coasts in- 
volved, had given the mean position for 
the water surface at each of the stations. 

It was found that the surface at St. 
Augustine, Fla., is about % foot lower 





land, Me., it is nearly a foot higher) than 
at Fernandina, Fla. It was found that 
| the water surface at San Diego, Calif., is 
}more than 1% feet higher than at Gal- 
, veston and at Seattle it is about 1 foot 
higher than at San Diego. 

All of this showed that the sea surface 


is somewhat distorted. For what reason| end trip at his camp on 


we do not. exactly know, but the average 


lof Buffalo, N. Y., to Trenton, N. J. In this| 
arcs, | 


ing error of a loop for this part of the net | 


triangulation of the two countries was ad- | 


mination of the elevations of the junction | 
points of the lines are concerned, in 1929 | 


First, only \the leveling of the United} 
States was considered, and only one tidal | 


| than at Galveston, Tex., and that at Port-| 


Results to Be Used 


‘For Hundreds of Years 


Although at one time the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey leaned heavily on the 
| geodetic engineers in other countries, in 
| recent decades it has grown up, so to speak, 
in the field of geodesy and it is now able 
to give to others the results of its experi- 
ence which will, it is hoped, repay them 
for the great help that was received from 
them in its geodetic youth. 


The triangulation and leveling nets have 
been completed to the point where ad- 
justments have been made giving results 
which can beheld fixed for all time, but 
jthere are many more arcs of triangula- 
tion and lines of levels which must be 
run. Only the main framework of these 
great control system. has been completed; 
now we must fill in between existing arcs 
of triangulaion and lines of levels. 
is being dene at a reasonable rate. 


No matter what the demands for the 
control surveys may be and no matter 
what the appropriations may be for car- 
rying on the field work, the officials of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey are con- 
vinced that they should not step down 
from the high accuracy that. has been 
|maintained in the geodetic work during 
the past 100 years and more. 

The results of the work are expected to 
be used for hundreds, or perhaps thou- 
sands, of years in the future. It would 
jnot ke right, therefore, to let down in 
|the accuracy of the work today in order 
to meet some temporary urgent need and 
then have to repair the damage done at 
some time in the future at a great cost 
in time, money, and annoyance. 


a | ee 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 





| At the Executive Offices 


July 30, 1932 


9:15 a. m—Senator Smith (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, called. 

11:15 a. m—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called to discuss fiscal 
matters. a 

12 m.—Representative Johnson (Rep.), 
of Hoquiam, Wash., called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, 
called to discuss budget matters. 

3 p. m.—The President left for a week- 

the’ Rapidan 
River-in Virginia. - «°° ‘ . 


of winds, and the temperature and salin- | 


Triangulation and leveling data are used | 


Leveling data are of prime importance in | 


passed on the next one just as, in the old! 
the skilled workmen | 
{handed down to their successors the! 


4 | censed plant. 


This | 


| act. 


Examiner Favors Application 
For — Facilities. at 
Eureka, Calif. oe 


| An application for a new broadcasting 
| station at Eureka, Calif., was recom-| 
mended for grant in an examiner’s report 
|made public July 30 by the Federal Radio| 
| Commission. 

The station, which would be operated | 
by Harold H. Hanseth, would use 1,210) 
| kilocycles, have 100 watts power, and'! 
| broadcast daytime hours, according to the | 
recommendation of Examiner Elmer W. 
Pratt. 


Federal Power Board 
To Make Inquiry Into, 


Clarion River Project 


Will Cooperate With Penn-| 
sylvania Authorities to 
Study ‘Financial Conduct | 
In Property Transfer 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


sales in the open market, the Treasury 
would be relieved of a drain which added | 
$500,000,000 to its deficit during the past 
fiscal year and which in addition has in- 
creased the public debt by more than 
$700,000,000 in the last five mpnths, ac- 
mission on the costs, the company peti- 
tioned for an injunction against the Com- 
mission. 

The company claimed the Commission 
was without power to hold a hearing for 
the purpose of determining construction 
costs. The Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia affirmed a decre of the 
Supreme Court, D. C., dismissing the pe- 
tition of the company. 

The statement issued by the Federal 
Power Commission follows in full text: 

It was learned today at the offices of 
the Federal Power Commission that con- 
sideration is being given, in cooperation 
with the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission, to the financial conduct of 
the Clarion River Power Company. There 
has been an exchange of letters between 
Commissioner Geo. W. Woodruff of the 
State Commission and Chairman Smith 
of the Federal Commission. General 
Counsel Ryan of the Federal Power Com- 
mission has suggested a conference to de- 
termine what cooperative effort shouldbe 
made to remedy what seems a serious con- 
dition in the affairs, of this licensed 
project. 

Approval Not Yet Asked 

From the Pennsylvania State officials, 
the Federal Commission has learned of a 
transfer of all the property of the Clarion 
River Power Company, which licensee 
company, however, has not as yet re- 
quested any approval of the transfer of 
the Federal license. The Federal Water 
| Power Act requires prior authority for any 
voluntary transfer of license, and while 
the transfer of the property to the Penn- 
sylvania Electric Company on March 7, 
| 1932, was termed a trustee’s sale, the 
| transaction was one between closely af- 
filiated corporations, both coming under | 
the control of the Associated Gas & Elec- | 
tric Company, the one holding company, 
| it will be remembered, that refused to 
|make any answer to the Federal Power | 
Commission in its recent study of holding 
| companies. 
Another question seemingly involved in 
| the transfer of the Clarion River property 
is whether the equity of the holders of 
nearly $4,500,000 of the Clarion Company’s | 
“participating” preferred stock has been | 
wiped out by the transaction. At the time 
of the sale of the Clarion River property 
under foreclosure by the parent company, 
there were outstanding $4,453,000 of pre- 
|ferred stock without voting power held 
by outside investors. The Federal Com- | 
| mission is informed that when asked as to 
| the effect of the sale on this amount of 
preferred. stock, the company replied that 
“no assets remained for any stockholders, 
either participating or common.” 


Interests of Commissions 

The Federal Commission is interested 
to determine whether this transfer by 
one subsidiary to another was in fact in- 
voluntary and at arm’s length or simply 
|a within-the-family attempt to evade the 
terms of the Federal Water Power Act, the 
authority of which the Clarion River 
| Power Company: has unsuccessfully at- 
| tacked in the Federal courts. Similarly, 
4 ed in pro- 

| tecting the interests of both the investors | 
| holding securities of the Clarion River 
|Company and the consumers dependent 
|upon the output from this Federally li- 











There is no question, as 
dy developed in the correspondence, 
| Of the earnest desire of the two Commis- 
sions to cooperate effectively in following 
this matter up vigorously. 


| alrea 


‘Loan Agency’s Notes 
| Will Be Refinanced| 


|Reconstruction Board Must | 


| Meet Maturity Oct. 27 


| _ ([Continu2d from Page 1.] | 
| cording to the information. Addition 
formation made. available follows: 

Thus far the Corporation has elected | 
to sell its obligations to the Treasury, as | 
| the law permits, each time that it needed | 
|funds, and it has not ventured into the | 
}open market, which until very recently | 
| has been unsettled. Recently the hearty | 
reception of a new Treasury four-year | 
| note led the Treasury to believe the mar- | 
| ket had become more stable. Reconstruc- 
j tion Finance debentures, althostgh ‘not | 
| sold to the Treasury, are guaranteed as'| 
}to both principal and interest by the 
| Government. | 
| In selling its notes to the Treasury the! 
Corporation has had to accept an interest 
differential which has been favorable to 
the Treasury. The last issue of Corpora- 
tion notes to the Treasury, $250,000,000 an- 
nounced on July 28, for instance, bore an 
jinterest rate of 3% per cent. while the | 
Treasury was simultaneously borrowing 
money with which to buy these and other} 
notes through {wo series of its own notes| 
bearing interest at 244 and 314 per cent. 
| New borrowings by the Corporation un-| 
der its original act and under the provi- 
sions of the Emergency Relief and Con-| 
|struction Act may aggregate more than 
| $2,750,000,000._ The Corporation still has| 
$750,000,000 of its original $2,000,000,000 | 
borrowing power left, and the Emergency | 
Act added more than another $2,000,-| 
000,000, 

In arranging all of its debenture ma-, 
turities for Oct. 27 the Corpotation has| 
had to have the consent of the Secretary | 
of-the Treasury, who is an ex-officio mem-| 
ber of its board and whose consent to! 
note issues is specifically required by the 
Interest as well as the sales price; 
,of the debentures also must have the) 
specific approval of the Secretary. | 

If the Corporation itself does not wish | 
to sell its debentures directly in the mar- 
ket, the Treasury may purchase them and 
then on its own initiative sell them in the 
open market. 5 
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Formal Invitation 
Outlined Plan For 
World Conference 


America Asked by Britain to 
Send Two Representatives 
To Economic and Mone- 
tary Gathering 


The text of the British invitation for 
the United States to participate in a 
World Economic and Monetary Confer- 
ence was made public July 30 by the De- 
partment of State. 

The invitation asks the United States 
to send two representatives, one a finan- 
cial expert and the other an economi¢ 
expert, to be present during a preliminary 
meeting to arrange for subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the conference when finally 
called. 

No reference is made in the invitation 
to the date or place of the conference. 
However, it is stated that war debts, rep- 
arations and tariffs shall not be discussed, 
the United States having previously stip- 


| ulated that it did not care to discuss these 


at a world economic parley. 


Subjects to Be Discussed 

General subjects which will come before 
the conference, according to the invita- 
tion, are: Monetary and credit policy, 
exchange difficulties, the level of prices, 
the movement of capital, tariff policy, 
Erohibitions and restrictions on trade, and 
producers agreements. The Department’s 
announcement follows in full text: 

There follows the text of the invitations 
extended to the American Government to 
appoint representatives to the committees 
charged with the convocation, organiza- 
tion and preparation for an international 
monetary and economic conference: 

(1) the transmitting note of the Brit- 
ish Government: 

“Sir: “I have the honour under instruc- 
tions from His Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Afiairs to trans- 
mit to you herewith two notes on the sub- 
ject of the World Economic Conference. 
These notes invite the United States Gov- 
ernment to be represented on the Com- 
mittee of the Council of the League of 
Nations which is charged with the task of 
convoking the Conference and to appoint 
two experts to sit on the Committee 
charged with the preliminary examination 
of the financial and economic questions 
referred to in Resolution V. attached to 
the Final Act of the Lausanne Conference. 

“I have further the-honour to inform 
you that these invitations are extended 
on the understanding that the questions 
of reparations, of debts and of specific 
tariff rates (as distinguished from tariff 
policy) will be excludec from the scope 
of the conference and that among the 
monetary matters withir its scope will be 
the question of silver. 

“T have the honour to be, with the high- 
est consideration, sir, your most obedient, 
humble vervant, D. G. Osborne, H. M. 
Minister.” 


Invitations to Committees 

(2) The invitation to the Organizin 
Committee: 4 

“Sir: I have the honour by direction 
of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in his capacity 
as President of the Committee of the 
Council of the League of Nations charged 
with the task of convoking a cgnference 
on monetary and economic questions in 
accardance with Resolution V. of the Final 
Act of the Lausanne Conference, cordially 
to invite in the name of the Committee 
the United States Government to appoint 
a representative to take part in the labours 
of the Committee. 

“I Have the honour to be, with the high- 
est consideration, sir, your Most obedient, 
humble servant, D. G. Osborne, H. M. 
Miinster.” 

(3) The invitation to the Preparatory 
Committee: 

“Sir: I have the honour to enclose 
herewith a copy of the resolution relating 
to a World Economic and Financial Con- 
ference which was adopted by the Lau- 
sanne Conference on the 9th instant. 

“It will be observed that the confer- 
ence decided that the League of Nations 
should be invited’ to convoke a cdénference 
on monetary and economic questions and 
that the preliminary examination of these 
questions should be entrusted to an au- 
thoritative committee of experts on which 
the governments of Germany, Belgium, 
France, the United Kingdom, Italy, and 
Japan were each invited to appoint two 
representatives, one qualified to deal with 
economic questions, the other qualified to 
deal with financial questions. 

*The conference further resolved to in- 
vite the Government of the United States 
of America to be represented on'the com- 
mittee on the same basis as the govern- 
ments of the States mentioned above. On 
behalf of the conference, I now have the 
honor to express the hope that the United 
States Government will see fit to accept 
this invitation, and to nominate two ex- 
perts to take part in the work of the 
Preparatory Committee.” 

“I am to add that the Council of the 
League of Nations were invited to nomi- 
nate six additional members, three quali- 
fied by their economic competence and 
three qualified by their financial com- 
petence, who should be nationals of other 
countries than those mentioned above. 

“I have the honor tobe, sir, Your obe- 
dient servant; J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
President of the Lausanne Conference.” 


Lausanne Resolution 


Resolution of the Lausanne Conference 
referred to in the preceding document: 

“V.—Resolution Relating to a World‘ 
Economic and Financial Conference. 

“The conference, apart from the ques- 
tions already dealt with, has further un- 
dertaken to decide upon ‘the measures 
hecessary to solve the other economic 
and financial difficulties which are re- 
sponsible for, and may prolong, the pres- 
ent world crisis’. 

“The main questions of this order whicn 
demand examination are, as follows: 

“(a) Financial Questions: Monetary 
and credit policy; exchange difficulties; 
the level of prices; the movement of 
capital. 

“(b) Economic Questions: Improved 
conditions of prodyction and trade inter- 
changes, with particular attention to: 
Tariff policy; prohibitions and restrictions 
of importation and exportation, quotas 
and other barriers to trade; producers’ 
agreements. 

“The conference emphasizes in particu- 
lar the necessity of restoring cyrrencies to 
a healthy basis and of thereby making it 
rossible to abolish measures of exchange 
control and to remove transfer difficulties; 
further, the conference is impressed with 
the vital need of facilitating the revival 
of international trade. 

“To achieve the above purposes— 

“The conference decides to invite the 
League of Nations to convoke at a con- 
venient date and at 2 place to be fixed 
(not necessarily Geneva) a conference on 
monetary and economic questions. 

“The conference decides to entrust the 
preliminary examinatior of these complex 
questions, which are closely interdepend- 
ent, to an authoritative committee of ex- 
perts. 

“The conference therefore invites the 
governments of Germany, Belgium, France, 
the United Kingdom, Italy and Japan 
each to appoint as members of the com- 
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Order Prohibiting Market Ageney’s 
Commingling of Funds Is Sustained 


Practice of Placing Proceeds of : Livestoc 
Sales With Own Funds Before Remitting 
To Shippers Held to Be Unfair 


St. Louis, Mo. ee eee — other so 
or funds 0} e mar©r agency kept or 

Unirep Grates used for other e.”* 
This action, however, is for a violation 
of the cease and desist order entered upon 
hearing after proper notice to the defend- 


ee 


z 


“t 


oe 9? 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
“ No. 9363 

a nited States for the District of Ne-|Upon the regulation referred to. 
»  braska. 


( area i 


Florida Chain Store Tax 


Will Go to Supreme Court 


Tallahassee, Fla., July 30. 

The Florida Supreme Court has issued 
an order allowing an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
Florida chain store tax case (Louis K. Lig- 
gett Co. et al. v. Amos, decided April 4). 
The tax, which is based upon the number 
of stores, is graduated, but unlike that of 
any other States applies a lower rate when 
all the stores of the chain are located in 


one county’ 


Three-fourths of Levies 
Collected in New Mexico 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 30. 
Only 74.9 per cent of the taxes levied 
al from the District Court of the! @nt, and is not dependent for its validity|in 1931 were collected, which accounts 


The | chiefly for the State’s deficit of some $285,- 
regulation promulgated by the Secretary | 000, according to the New Mexico State 


‘WENDELL Brrcr, Special Assistant to the condemned the practice later covered by | Treasurer, Warren Graham. 


the cease and desist order as unfair and 
unjust within the meaning of the Act. 
-~+ + 


Of course, if these practices are not vio- 
lative of the provisions of the Act, then 


Attorney General (Cartes E. SanpaALL, 
United States Attorney, and Jonn Lorp 
O’Brian, Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, were with him on the brief), for 
appellant; James H. Haney filed brief 
for appellee. 

* Before Gane and Sansorn, Circuit 
Judges, and Norpsye, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
July 22, 1932 

Garpner, Circuit Judge—This is an 


the cease and desist order; but we are of the 
view that the regulation promulgated June 
14, 1923, was in the nature of an admin- 
istrative measure designed to advise those 
ne to the = in Be ewes what ro. 
rought against appellee to recover | tices the Secretary co: red to be in vio- 
cere Senaitien for the disobedience of | lation of the Act. It gave notice to the 
an order of the Secretary of Agriculture | defendant that as the Secretary construed 
purporting to have been entered under au- | the Act, these practices were forbidden. 
thority of the Packers and Stockyards Act,/ There was no attempt to legislate by this 
1921 (42 Stat. 159; 7 U. S. C. A. secs. 181-| regulation, but simply to give notice of the 
229). On stipulation of the parties it was | Secretary’s construction of the Act, so that 
tried to the court without a jury. The the cease and desist order depends for its 
parties will, be referred to as they ap-j validity upon the statutes and not upon 
peared in the lower court. the regulation. ; 
as estes. [service oxy facility furctaied et the stock- 
_| service or, facility fu ed a e stock- 
an 0 re eer a yards in connection with the receiving, 
directed the defendants to cease and de- ae. or oes. — a 
sist from violating the Packers and Stock- be ; dine _ = e ne e . g, wen e 8, 
yards Act “(1) by disposing of funds in ean ae . ery, me , noe a = 
its possession or control so as to endanger | a a ae - vestock. It o 
the prompt accounting for payment of the nes the term = et agency” as a y 
‘due owners of livestock, and in- | Person engaged in the business of (1) buy- 
termingling its personal accounts with |47& or selling in commerce livestock at a 
those belonging to shippers and consignors 
of livestock consigned to it in its capac- 
ity as a market agency; (2) by crediting 
the net proceeds of the sale of livestock to 
its estray account or other personal ac- 
count, instead of remitting such proceeds 
promptly to the shippers; (3) by render- 
ing incorrect account sales to owners and 
consignors; and (4) in any other manner 
disclosed by the facts found by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture.” 








Title 7, Sec. 201, U. S. C. A.) 


found in the provisions of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, and, in the final analysis, 
the question to be determined is whether 
or not the practices condemned by the 
Secretary are within the scope of the Act. 
There can be no doubt that the defendant 
The petition of the plaintiff, all the al-|is a market agency as defined in the Act, 
legations of which material to this|and hence, subjected to proper order of 
appeal were found by the lower court to|the Secretary of Agriculture. Farmers’ 
be true, alleged the corporate existence of | Livestock Commission Co. v. United States, 
the defendant; that it maintained a place|54 Fed. (2d) 375; Tagg Bros. v. United 
of business at the Union Stockyards, South | States, 280 U. S. 420; Stafford v. Wallace, 
Omaha, Nebr., where it engaged in the / 258 U. S. 495. 
business of selling and buying livestock on 
a@ commission basis for the account of 
others, and is a market agency within the | 
meaning and subject of the provisions of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921; 
that as a market agency, it receives from 
time to time shipments of livestock for 
sale, and for the purpose of remitting the 
proceeds thereof to the persons entitled 
thereto; that on or about April 23, 1924, 
the Secretary of Agriculture ordered the} 
institution of an inquiry and investigation 
for the purpose of determining whether or | 
not the defendant had engaged in unfair 
practices in violation of the Packers and | 
Stockyards Act and the rules and regula- | 
tions, thereunder, and the defendant had 
due notite of the issuance of such order. 





+++ 


It is contended by defendant that the 
practices condemned by the Secretary in 
his cease and desist order were not sub- 
ject to his regulation under the Act, and 
that Congress had not disclosed any pur- 
pose to legislate in the field of accounting 
between the commission men and their 
customers, beyond the matter of requiring 
full and true disclosure to be made by | 
bookkeeping and furnishing of indemnity 
in the nature of bonds; that the matter 
of handling money and safeguarding it | 
had been left by Congress to local law. 
The Act is a very broad and compre-| 
hensive law. If we may look to the report | 
of the congressional committee in aid of | 
its interpretation, as was done in Tagg 
+++ @ Bros. v. United States, supra, it would 

On hearing held pursuant thereto, de-| seem clear that those in charge of the 
fendant was found to have violated the | legislation were impressed with its com- 
Act by disposing of shippers’ funds so as prehensivenes. In the report of the House | 
to endanger prompt accounting for pay- | Committee on Agriculture, it is stated that 
ment due the owners of livestock, and by | this law, “and existing laws, giving the 
intermingling its personal accounts with | Secretary of Agriculture complete inquisi- 
those belongifig to shippers of livestock. | torial, visitorial, supervisory, and regula- 
An order was thereupon entered by the | tory power over the packers, stockyards, | 
Secretary directing defendant to cease and|and all activities connected therewith; 
desist from such practices. It is alleged | that it is a most comprehensive measure 
that the defendant violated this order by| and extends further than any previous 
converting the proceeds of sales of such|law in the regulation of private business, 
stock to its own use, thereby endangering |in time of peace, except possibly the In- 
the payment of proceeds due the owners of | terstate Commerce Act.” 
livestock and by intermingling its personal} Further it is stated in this report: 








Livestock Commission Co., 279 U. 8S. 435; 


Federal Trade Commission v. Raladam Co., 


283 U. S. 643. 


In United States v. American Livestock 
the Secretary had no authority to enter | Commission Co., supra, the Secretary of 
Agriculture entered an order requiring the 
American Livestock Association to discon- 
tinue a. boycott by which they refused 
dealings with the Producers Commission 
Association at the Oklahoma 
Stock Yards. It was urged that there was 
nothing in the Stockyards Act which pre- 
vented these dealers from refusing to deal 
with whom they chose. In disposing of 
this contention, 
tersely said: 


National 


Mr. Justice Holmes 


-~+ + 
‘But we think that it does not need 


argument to show that a boycott of a 
dealer in a stockyard may be an unfair 
practice under the Act as it is found to 
have been in this case.” 


One of the purposes of this act was 


to protect the owner and shipper of live-| 
stock, and to free him from the fear that 
the channel through which his product 
passed, through discrimination, exploita- 
tion, overreaching, manipulation, or other 
unfair practices, might not return to him 
a fair return for his product. The prac- 
stockyard on a commission basis or (2) | tices indulged in by the defendant stand 
furnishing stockyard services.” (Sec. 301.| admitted, and the Secretary found that 
these practices were unfair. This deter- 

The authority of the Secretary to take|Mination by the Secretary is entitled to 
the action challenged in this suit must be = weight. 


The proper handling of 
ippers’ funds and their proper trans- 


mission to the shipper is a part of de- 
fendant’s duty in performing stockyard 
services. 


The sale of livestock contemplated by 


this act is not completed until all the 
services which the market agency is called | 
upon to perform have been preformed. 
That service is not complete until the 
agency has fully accounted to the shipper 
for the proceeds of the livestock sold. The 
regulation of any sale which disregards 
accounting to the shipper for the pro- 
ceeds would be of doubtful value to the 
shipper. 
only intended to legislate as to the method 
ef handling accounts of shippers on the 
books of the commission men, it seems to 
us, is too narrow. The bookkeeping re- 
quirements are aids in detecting violations 
of law. Similar provisions are found in 
the Grain Futures Act. But the shippers 
are not interested primarily in the meth- 
ods of bookkeeping employed by the com-| 
mission men. 


The contention that, Congress 


They are directly interested in the prac- 


tices of the market agency in the matter 
of remitting to them proceeds of sales. 
But it is urged that inasmuch as the act 
requires the market agency to furnish a 
bond for the protection of the shipper 
that this indicates an intent to adopt 
this as an exclusive remedy. There can be 
no assurance that the bond required (in 
this case a $30,000 bond) will fully protect 
shippers’ interests; neither is the require- 
ment for furnishing, such a bond incon- 
sistent with the action of the Secretary 
in demanding that the defendant cease 
and desist for the practices condemned. 


+~+ + 
If, notwithstanding the demands of the 


Secretary, the commission men persist in | 
the practice, and by reason of such prac-| 
tice the shippers suffer pecuniary loss, | 
they could then recover on the bond. The 
prohibition against unfair practices is to 
protect shippers. 


The bond requirement 


acounts with those belonging to shippers 
and consignors. Six specific instances of 
the violation of the cease and desist ordey 
are alleged, and for these violations an 
failures to obey the order of the Secretary, | 
plaintiff seeks to recover penalty in the 
sum of $3,000. 

The answ-r is not material because the 
court found all the allegations of plaintiff's | 
petition to be true, but concluded that a| 
regulation of the Secretary dated June 14, | 
1923, was legislative in its nature and with- | 
out authority of law, and that the Secre-| 
tary exceeded his power and authority in| 
promulgating such regulation, and hence, | 
the. proceedings before the Secretary were | 
insufficient as a basis for recovery in this | 
action. 


“It is not thethought of the Commis- 
tee that the Act will in any way interfere | 
with the existing livestock exchanges and | 
similar bodies now organized in the yards, 
in so far as their rules, regulations, or 
practices are not found by the Secretary | 
to be unfair or unreasonable. (Italics sup- | 
plied)” : 

Mr. Haugen, who was Chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, speaking | 
4 his anes with reference to this 

ill, said: 


is to give shippers a remedy when pro- 
tection fails. 

We are of the view that the practices 
condemned as unfair by the Secretary and 
forbidden by his cease and desist order, 
constitute unfair practices within the 
scope of the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
}and that the Secretary had authority to 
enter this order. It is conceded that it was 
violated; and hence, the plaintiff was en- 
titled to recover the penalties provided by 
statute. The judgment appealed from is 
|therefore reversed and the cause re- 
|manded with directions to grant the 
| plaintiff a new trial. 


+++ 
“The secretary is to have exclusive juris- 
diction over all transactions connected 
with the slaughtering and marketing of | 
livestock and livestock products in inter- | 





The court, therefore, dismissed | 


state com ; ; 
the action, and the Government has ap-| court wakes te pn eay — can a 
pealed. ; 


. | formation concerning and to investigate 
ae si, (Title 7, Sec. 213 U. S.C. A.) | the organization, conduct, practices, and 
. manage . 

“(a) It shall be unlawful for any stock- Pee SS Se Teens One sce 


‘ yards, including all transactions in or 
yard owner, market agency, or dealer to|Gbout the stockyards by all concerns or 
engage in or use any unfair, unjustly dis- 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CORPORATIONS—Insolvency—Stockholder’s liability—Sufficiency of court’s or- 


criminatory, or deceptive practice or de- 
vice in connection with the receiving, mar- | 
keting, buying or selling on a commission | 
basis or otherwise, feeding, watering, hold- 
ing, delivery, shipment, weighing or han- 
dling, in commerce at a stockyard, of 
livestock. 
++ + 


“(b) Whenever complaint is made to 
the Secretary by any person, or whenever 
the Secretary has reason to believe, that 
any stockyard owner, market. agency, or 
dealer is violating the provisions of sub- 
division (a), the Secretary after notice and 
full hearing may make an order that he 
shall cease and desist from continuing 
such violation to the extemt that the 
Secretary finds that it does or will exist.” | 

Section 314 of the same act provides a/| 
penalty in the sum of $500 for each viola- 
tion of a cease and desist order made un- 
der the provisions of sections 310, 311, or 


| purchasers, which, if to be remedied ef- 


persons dealing on such yards, * * * in 
the case of the stockyards the evils to be 
dealt with are a multiplicity of more or 
less minor matters, such as proper rates 
and charges for the care of cattle at the | 
stockyard and for feed furnished to them, 
and minor injustices against shippers and 


to specify time of payment— 


a sufficient compliance with Minnesota st 
fectively, must be dealt with 
(Italics supplied)” 

The defendant as a market agency stood | 
as a fiduciary in relation to the proceeds | 
of sales of livestock handled by it for the | 
benefit of its customers, and the law has! 
always looked with disfavor upon the| 
practice of one who in such a position used | 
such property as his own, or commingled 
it with his own. Union Stock Yards Bank | 
v. Gillespie, 137 U. S. 411; Farmers & 
Mechanics Natl. Bank v. Sprague, 52 N. Y. 
605. To do so without authority from his | 
cestui qui trust would not be countenanced | 
by a court of equity and would be con- 


promptly. 


time of payment in accordance with the 


payment. The provision of the order for 


der—Provision for payment “forthwith” as 


An order of a Federal court, which had appointed a receiver of an insolvent 
Minnesota corporation, directing the sto¢kholders to “forthwith” pay a stockholder’s 
assessment levied by the court and authorizing the receiver “forthwith” to com- 
mence actions against the stockholders for the amounts of the assessments, was 


order “the time” within which assessments shall be paid and providing for the 
commencement of actions to enforce the assessments “upon the expiration of the 
time specified in the order for the payment” thereof. A stockholder, in the receiver’s 
action against him in the Washington State court to enforce the assessment; con- 
tended that the order was void in that it failed to specify a time within which the 
payment might be made before the commencement of the suit for the assessment. 
The lower court sustained the contention. The Supreme Court reversed the judg- 
ment, holding that the order was sufficient and that the stockholder was concluded 
thereby. The order, in making the assessment payabie “forthwith” specified the 


with” was a compliance with the provision of the statute for the commencement 
of such actions “upon the expiration of the time specified in the order for the 
payment of the assessments” in that the time specified in the order for the pay- 


312, and provides that such forfeiture shall | demned*generally as bad business practice. | 
be recoverable in a civil suit in the name | a a i 


of the United States. | . : \ 
By section 310 of the act it is provided,| . The act specifically forbids unfair, un- | 
among other things, that if after hearing | a. unreasonable, or deceptive practices | 
the Secretary is of the opinion that any | levices by market agencies in con- 
practice of a stockyard owner or market | nection with the marketing of livestock or | 
agency, for or in connection with the fur- the performance of stockyard services. The | 
nishing of stockyard séfvices, is or will be | ney * ey authority - enforce 
unjust, unreasonable, or discriminatory, he | / t h reasonable practices and to pre- 
may prescribe and determine what regula- | vent those unjust and unreasonable. True, 
j the act does not specify forbidden prac- 


= oe oe bade = one 7e= | tices in detail, but the constitutionality of | 
order that the owners or operator shall | the act by Ege outs ont ae 
cease and desist from such violation to the “re succeay lied on the 

}ground that the forbbiden practices are 


apap a me Secretary finds that it) too uncertainly stated. Farmers’ Livestock 


Acting under these statutory provisions, | CO™™ission Co. v. United States, 54 Fed. | 


the Secretary entered the case and desist | (2d) 
order, for the violation of which this ac- | 


chong ‘Ohio Ruling Denies Right 


375; United Statees v. American 





+ + @ 4 

In disposing of the issue, the lower court 
mroreesed _ ae nee the action of the | 
Secretary entering the Cease and desist 
order was bottomed on a_ regulation Columbus, Ohio, July 30 
promulgated on or about June 14, 1923,; A county auditor may not remit a 
which so far’as here pertinent reads as|penalty for nonpayment of real estate 
follows: | taxes, when such penalty was legally as- 

“No market agency shall make such use| sessed and placed upon the tax duplicate, 
or disposition of funds in its possession or|the Attorney General of Ohio, Gilbert 
control as will endanger or impair the! Bettman, has ruled. If an abatement cer- 
faithful and prompt accounting for and} 


| tificate was issued, it is void, and the 
payment of such portion thereof as may be | penalty should be reentered, the opinion 


To Remit Tax Penalty | 





other person having an interest therein| has been conveyed to a holder for value, 
and to this end shall so handle all such|the county auditor and his bondsmen are 


due the owner or consignor of livestock or ie If, in the meantime, the property 
dunds as to prevent their being inter-! responsible, 


ment of the assessments expired at the time the order was made. 
Chandler, Receiver, etc., v. Miller; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 24006, July 6, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT—Cease and desist orders—Commingling of 
proceeds of sales by market agencies with own funds—Failure to promptly remit 
proceeds to shippers—Validity of order— 

An order of the Secretary of Agriculture requiring a corporation which was in 
the business of buying and selling livestock at a stockyard on a commission basis 
and was a market agency under the Packers and Stockyards Act, to cease and 
desist from commingling the proceeds of sales of livestock with its personal funds 


instead of remitting proceeds promptly 


Secretary of his power under such act to prohibit a market agency from engaging 


in any unfair practice. The act, in so 


engaging in “unfair” practices, is not void for uncertainty on the theory that the 
act does not forbid practices in detail—United States v. Donahue Brothers, Inc., 


ete. (C. C. A. 8.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1022, 


Patents 
PATENTS—Patentability—Aggregation or combination— 


Invention may reside in combination 
separately old in the art, but to sustain 


done more than make judicious selection from 
utilized to accomplish its individual purpose at a time and piace where such func- 
tion is necessary for the operation of the whole, this is but exercise of mechanical 


ability reasonably to be expected in the 


to evidence invention, whether upon the ground of aggregation or upon the lack 
of exercise of inventive faculty——Newcomb, David Co., Inc., v. R. C. Mahon Co. 
(C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1022, Aug. 1, 


PATENTS—Pneumatic conveyor, invalid— 


1641181, Mahon, Pneumatic Conveyor, 
David Co., Inc., vy. R. ©. Mahon Co, (C, 
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Rules-Amended 
On Application of 
Bank Cheek Tax 


Instructions by Mail, Wire or 
Radio for Transfer of 


Money Declared Not Sub- Aca (Schooner) .Log of the schooner 


° “Academy” on a voyage: of scientific re- 
ject to New Levy search to Galapagos "ilands, 1905-1906, -by 


Joseph R. Slevin. (Océasional papers of the 
alif. acad. of sciences. xvii). 162 p. 17 
Instructions given by mail, telephone,| plates. oD Calif, acne ute 


telegraph, cable or radio directly to aj Sciences, 
bank for the transfer or payment of|Armstrong, Lillas E. Handbook of English 
money are not subject to the tax on bank| itt 2d ed. 124 'p. Leipsig, Berlin, Teubner, 
checks which the Revenue Act of 1932) 1931: 32-9491 
imposes, the Bureau of Internal Revenue | Berendsohn, Walter A, Selma Lagerlof; her 
ruled July 30 in revising the check tax} life and work, by ... Adapted from Ger- 
regulations. man by Geo. F. Timpson. 136 pe plates. 
The Bureau ruled that instructions by| 124» 1. Nicholson & Watson, 1931. 
mail, telephone, etc., do not constitute! pragrord, Gamaliel. Saints and sinners, 261 p., 
instruments which are presented for pay-| plates.’ Boston, Houghton, 1932. 32-9257 
ment within the meaning of the tax law “oo —_ x ane ee ge — 
se Ss On pr em -s » OY «oe re 
Sak ee cam aoe to the E. Stretch, Duke univ. research studies in 


educ. [no. 1]). Durham, N. C., Duke univ, 
The wording of the section dealing with| press, MeSi, a 32-9262 


the so-called “creamery checks,” or drafts| Butts, Wilbur K. Study of chickadee and 
“payable at” a bank, has been revised. If white-breasted nuthatch by means of 
there is neither a direct nor an implied) (py "> )imaividuals sy *1980); 
obligation on the part of the bank to pay, 8 p. Boston, 1931. — 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fic on, “books in — 

eign languages, o jocumen 
~ aa o books oe “ue | 
rary 0 ongress num 
is at end of last line. 


San Francisco, 


s.. . (Thesis 

[149]-168, 26, 

59-76 p., illus, 32-9266 
running to the drawer of the instrument,| camp, Louise S. Creative composition, ee 
and if, in addition, the bank has no au-| and Eva H. Lycan, Fred H. Bair. 446 p., illus. 
thority to charge the amount of the in-| Chicago, Lippincott, 1932. 32-9471 
strument against the account of the| Catholic church. Pope, 1922—(Pius XI). En- 
drawer, it is not taxable oan letter of His a ‘ese aeons 
¢ ’ > rovidence, pope—concernin; atholic ac- 
The amended regulation follows in full] tion. 32 >. ash., D. C.. Natl. Catholic 
text: Welfare conf., 1931. 32-9244 
Cobb, Stanwood. Discovering the genius 
within you. 286 p. N. Y¥., John Day co., 
1932. 32-9243 
De Groat, Harry De W. Iroquois arithmetics 
for school and life. Enl. ed. ‘by... 9S. G. 
Firman, W. A. Smith. 3 v. illus. Syracuse. 
N. Y., Iroquois pub. co., 1932. 32-9265 
Edinburgh. Extracts from_records of burgh 
of Edinburgh, 1604 to 1926, ed. by Marguerite 
Wood. 462 p. Edinburgh, Pub. by Oliver 
& Boyd, 1931. 32-9256 
Emerson, Henry P. Modern English ... by 
...Ida C. Bender. Rev. by Blanche Thomp- 
son. 3 v. illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1932. ° 
32-947 


Bank Check Regulations 

To Collectors of Internal Revenue and 
Others Concerned: 

Chapter IV of Regulations 42 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Chapter IV. Tax on Checks, etc. Sec- 
tion 751 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1932. 

(a) There is hereby imposed a fax of 2 
cents upon each of the following instru- 
ments, presented for payment on or after 
the 15th day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act and before July 1, 1934: 
Checks, drafts, or orders for the payment 
of money, drawn upon any bank, banker, 
or trust company; such tax to be paid by 
the maker or drawer. 

Art, 34, Effective period—The tax at- 
taches to all instruments specified in sec- 
tion 751 when presented. for payment to a 
bank, banker, or trust company on or af- 
| ter June 21, 1932, and before July 1, 1934. 

Art. 35. Use of terms.—Checks, drafts, 
and orders for the payment of money 
include any order in writing, drawn upon 
a bank, banker, or trust company, requir- 
ing the person upon whom drawn to pay 
@ sum certain in money, whether on de- 
mand, at sight, or at a fixed or determi- 
nable future time. 

The term “bank, banker, or trust com- 
pany” includes any person or institution 
carrying on the business of, or maintain- 
ing an establishment for, the custody, 
loan, exchange, or issue of money, the 
transmission of funds by checks, or the 
acceptance or payment of drafts or or- 
ders for the payment of money. The fact 
that the banking facilities afforded are 
incidental to any other business carried | 
on will not avoid liaiblity to the tax. 


Scope of Check Levy 

At. 36. Scope of tax.—The tax imposed 
under section 751 attaches to all instru- 
ments of the kind described in article 35 
presented for payment within the effective 
period of the section. It is immaterial 
whether the instrument is made or drawn 
in this country or road, but in order 
to be subject to the tax it must be drawn 
on, payable by, and presented for payment 
to, a bank, banker, or trust company in 
the United States. 

Instructions given by mail, telephone, 
telegraph, cable, or radio directly to a 
bank, banker, or trust company for the 
transfer or payment of funds are not sub- 
ject to the tax, since they do not con- 
stitute instruments which are presented 
yw payment within the meaning of the 

ct. 

A draft in form drawn upon the drawer, 
}or upon any officer of the drawer, and 
made payable at or through a designated 
bank is an order for the payment of money 
and subject to the tax, unless the bank is 
under no obligation to the drawer direct 
|or implied to pay such instrument and is 
without authority to charge the amount 
thereof against an account of the drawer. 
| The instrument would not be subject to 
the tax in the absence of both such obliga- | 
| tion and such authority. | 

Traveler’s Checks Taxable 

Travel or traveler’s checks are subject 
to the tax. 

A check drawn by a cashier or other 
| Officer of a bank upon the bank: of which 
he is such officer, is subject to the tax. 

} Coupons relating to bearer bonds, al- 





Graves, Chas. Gone abroad. 340 p. Lond., 
I, Nicholson & Watson, 1932. 32-9251 
Herford, Chas. H. Philip H. Wicksteed, his 
life and work. 410 p., plates. Lond., Dent, 
1931. 32-9247 
Hocking, Wm. E. The spirit of world politics, 
with special studies of Near East. 571 FP 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1932. 32-92 
Hodges, Geo. Episcopal church, its faith and 
order, by .. . rev. to accord with new 
prayer book, by James A. Muller. (Church 
principles for lay people). 204 p. N. Y., Mac- 
Millan, 1932. 32-8943 
Householder, Francis E. How to number your- 
self by Householder’s numerology. D. 
Los Angeles, Calif., House of success, 1932. 

32-9466 

Lama, Friedrich, ritter von. Further chronicles | 
of Therese Neumann, by ... tr. by Albert 
P. Schimberg. 259 p. Milwaukee, Bruce pub. 
co., 1932. 32-9245 
Leger, Mary C. sister. The old world’s ts 
to the new. 497 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1932. 32-9254 
Levin, Meyer. The golden mountain; marvel- 
lous tales of Rabbi Israel, Baal Shem, and 
his great-grandson, Rabbi Nachman, retold 
from Hebrew, Yiddish and German sources 
by Meyer Levin; illus. by Marek Szwarc. | 
357 p., illus. N. Y¥.,-J. Cape & R. Ballou, 
1932. 32-8945 
Lyman, Rollo La Verne. The enrichment of 
of English curriculum, by .. . (Supple- 
mentary educl. monographs, pub. in con- 
junction with School review and Elemen- 
tary school journal. no. 39). 251 p., illus. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago, 1932 32-9477 


though payable at a designated bank in 
the United States, are not “checks, drafts, | 
or orders for the payment of money.” * 


The tax does not attach to the with-| 
drawal of money (1) from a savings ac- 
count where the item is reflected as an 
entry on a pass book held by the de- 
positor or (2) from checking account, 
provided in either case the withdrawal is 
evidenced only by a receipt personally 
tendered to the bank by the depositor. 

The checks, drafts, or orders drawn by 
officers of the United States or of a State, 
county, or municipality, or of a foreign 
government, in their official capacities, 
against public funds standing to their 
official credit and in furtherance of duties | 
imposed upon them by law, are not sub= 
ject to the tax. 


If an instrument is not paid by the bank, 
banker, or trust company upon whom or | 
which it is drawn, the tax does not at-| 


tach, 
Liability to Tax 


Section 751 of the Revenue Act of 1932— 

(a) ~There is hereby imposed a tax of 
2.cents upon each of the following instru- | 
|ments, * * * such tax to be paid by the 
maker or drawer. 

(b) Every person paying any of the in- 
struments mentioned in subsection (a) as 
drawee of such instrument shall collect 
the amount of the tax imposed under such 
subsection’ by charging such amount 
against any deposits to the credit of the 
maker or drawer of such instrument, and 
shall on or before the last day of each 
month make a return, tinder oath, for 
the preceding month, and pay such taxes 
to the collector of the district * * *. 
Every person required to collect any tax 
under this section is hereby indemnified 
against the claims and demands of any 
person for the amount of any payments 
made in accordance with the provisions 
of this section. 

Art. 37. Liability—Under the terms of 
the Act the tax is payable by the maker 
or drawer of the instrument. Every bank, 
banker, or trust company who pays the 
instrument as drawee shall collect the 
amount of the tax by charging the amount 
of the tax against any deposits to the 
credit of the maker or drawer of the in- 
strument. (See art. 44.) 

Art. 38. Rate of Tax.—The tax attaches | 
at the rate of 2 cents to every check, 
Graft, or order for the payment of money, 
presented for payment and paid by a 





compliance with statute requiring court 


atutes requiring the court to specify in its 


| When used in connection with the oper- 


Claims of Patent 
On Conveyor Are 


Declared Invalid 


Selection of Elements From | 

Prior Art Devices Hel 
To Be But Exercise of 
Mechanical Ability 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Newcoms, Dayip Company, Inc., 


v. 

Tue R. C. MAHON COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Citcuit. 
No. 5984. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of 

Michigan. 

Before Moorman, Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 27, 1932 

HIcKENLooper, Circuit Judge.—The dis- 
trict court held claims 11 and 12 of pat-| 
ent to Russell C. Mahon, No. 1641181, 
for a pneumatic conveyor, to be valid and 
to have been infringed by appellant. It 
will be sufficient to quote but one of these) 
claims. * , 

At. the time of the application for the 
patent in suit pneumatic conveyors for 
sawdust and shavings, and even heavier 
materials, were already old in the art. 


ation of a number of separate machines 
in a woodworking plant, it was necessary 
that the conveyor have a series of branch 
conduits to receive the sawdust and shav-| 
ings at the several machines and to dis-| 
charge them into the main conveyor con- 
duit through which it was designed they 
should be carried to a sae or furnace. 
+ 


/ 

It would seem that it must then have 
been obvious to the pneumatic or hy- 
draulic engineer that the suction neces- 
sary_to convey the material through the 
branch conduits to the main conduit 
could be produced only by an exhaust 
fan (see patent to Allington, No. 893968), 
the other alternative being to deliver sucl» 
material to the main conduit by gravity 
(see patents to Dodge, Reissue No. 11549 
[1896], and to McKone, No. 713787 [1902]). 
It was also then known that after the 
material had been deposited in the main 
conduit, whether by suction or gravity, | 
it could be moved along and within such| 
conduit only by the speed of the aid col- 
umn, as in the patent to Allington, or by 
providing diagonal openings in the base of 
the conduit, sloped in the direction of 
travel, through which inrushing jets of 
air passed and “kicked” thi heavier ma- 
terial progressively from point to point, as 
in patents to Dodge and McKone. | 

In fact, McKone, depositing his material 
in the main conduit by gravity, used both 
of these means, a strong blast of air 
through the main conduit and also the 
diagonal base openings, to the end that 
the lighter particles were carried by the 
blast of air and the heavier ones were 
prevented from settling in the conduit by 
reason of the air a the base. 

a 


It was also well known at the time of 
the application for the patent in suit that) 
speed of the main air column, sufficient | 
to move the heavier particles, could be) 
maintained only if and when the volume 
of the air admitted by the intake open- 
ings, or sum of intake openings, closely 
approximated the volume of the exhaust. | 
Since speed of motion of a dense air col- 
umn, and not a partial vacuum, was’ one 
means used to move material after it had 
reached the main conduit, it seems to us 
to be as obvious in the pneumatic art, as 
it would be in the hydraulic art, where 


this means is utilized, that the balance) 


between intake and exhaust must be pre- 
served in order that speed may be main- 
tained. Allington accomplished this re- 
sult by tapering the main conduit so that, 
even at points distant from the exhaust} 
fan, the relationship between the diameter 
of the conduit (viz., volume of exhaust) 
and the volume of the intake was pre- 


Avrnortzen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Hentin, Bernd 
Uniyen States Day 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Domestic Value-Conversion of Rates—Report 
No. 45, Second Series, U. 8S. Tariff Commis- 
sion. Apply at Commission. 32-26835 

Maritime Neutrality—Treaty Series, No. 845, 
U. S. Dept. State. Price, 5 cents. 32-26842 

Bacterial Counts of Milk as Affected by Some 
Milk-Plant Practices—Circular No. 222, April, 
1932, Bur. Dairy Industry, U. 8S. Dept. Agric. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr32-792 

Index to Circulars and Regulations of Gen- 
eral Land Office Issued Since Jan., 1930— 
General Land Office, U. S. Dept. interior, 


Apply at Office. 
Dictionary of Osage Language—Bull. 109, Bur. 
mithsonian a 


American Ethnology, 
tion. Apply at Bur. - 
Basic Field Manual—Vol. 3, Part 5, U. 8S. Dept. 
War. Apply at Dept. 29-27 
Basic Field Manual—Vol. 3, Part 2, U. S. 
Dept. A ply at Dept. 29-27545 
Commercia tandards Benthiy-—JUar 1932, 
Vol. 9, No. 1, Bur. Standards, U. 8S. Dept. 
Commerce. Apply at Bur. 20-26685 
Industrial Employment Information Bulletin 
—June, 1932, Vol. 12, No. 6, U. 8. Employ- 
ment Service, U. S. Labor Dept. es * 


Service. 

Construction Industry, Iowa, 15th Census of 
U. §.: 19298—Distribution No. C-131, Bur. 
Census, U. 8. Dept. Commerce, Apply ane 
B -2837F 


ur, 
Manufactures, New Mexico, 15th Census of 
U. S.: 1929—Bur. Census, U. 8S. Dept. Com- 


merce. Apply at Bur. 32-26758 





it is therefore necessary to provide the 
mechanical rolling or “kicking” effect of 
air jets. To emphasize this feature the 
defendant also provides a blast fan and 
a@ separate blast conduit beneath the main 
or exhaust conduit. 


Thus in defendant’s device the intake 
or branch conduits are operated solely by 
the exhaust fan, while the force of the 
jest of air rushing through the base open- 
ings may be, though it necessarily need 
not be, supplemented by the blast fan. 
Where the volume of the air admitted 


| through the combined base openings and 


branch conduits sufficiently approaches 
the volume of the exhaust to main- 
tain both suction in the branch con- 
duits and speed of the main air column, 
the base openings and the blast trough 
are discontinued. The main conduit is, 
however, uniform in diameter throufhout 
its length. 


+ + + 


It is elementary that invention may 
reside in a combination of elements all 
of -which were theretofore separately old 
in the art, but in order to sustain such 
a combination it is equally clear that the 
inventor must have done more than make 
a judicious selection from the devices of 
the prior art, each designed and utilized 
to-accomplish its individual purpose at a 
time and in a place where such function 
>. - -agaaaaatd for the operation of the 
whole. 


This is but the exercise of the mechani- 
cal ability reasonably to be expected in 
the development of the art, and has re- 
peatedly been held insufficient to evidence 
invention, whether, such decision be 
placed upon the ground of aggregation or 
upon the lack of an exer¢ise of the in- 
ventive faculty. Concrete Appliances Co. 
v. Gomery, 269 U. S. 177; Reynolds Spring 
Co. v. Young Industries Inc., 36 F. (2d) 
395 (C. C. A. 6); Adams v. Galion 
Iron Works, 42 F. (2d) 395 (C. C. 
A. 6); Beck-Frost Corp. v. Ford Mo- 
tor Co., 44 F. (2d) 519 (C. C. A. 6); 
Bettendorf Co. v. Ohio St. Foundry Co. 
56 F. (2d) 777 (C. C. A. 6). And com- 
pare: Sachs v. Hartford Electrical Supply 
Co., 47 F. (2d) 743, 748 (C. C. A. 2), where 
Judge Learned Hand criticizes the pro- 
miscuous use of the term “aggregation,” 
and says that in every case “invention 
must depend upon whether more was re- 
quired to fill the need than the routine 
ingenuity of the ordinary craftsman.” 
We think that this statement perhaps re- 
quires too little, but certain it is that 
something more is required than even a 
highly skillful selection. of well-Rnown 
means from the prior art to progressively 
perform their several functions. 

In the present case we can see nothing 
more in the alleged invention of Mahon 
than the use‘of the base openings of 
Dodge and McKone at those locations 
where such openings are necessary to 
accomplish the desired movement of ma- 
terial in the main conveyor conduit, and 
the abandonment of sugh means of con- 
| veyance where the attained speed of the 
|main air column makes use of this sup- 
plemental means unnecessary or even a 


fault 
+~+ + 


Doubtless the conveyor design of Ma- 
hon, certainly as embodied in the com- 
mercial practices of the complainant, has 
met with favorable reception and has gone 
into broad use. Doubtless, also, it is a 


served. 

Mahon conceived the idea that there) 
might be installation economy in an avoid- | 
ance of the tapering conduits of Allington. 
This necessarily required the utilization 
or some means, other than speed of mo-| 
tion of the air column, for propelling the| tofore been placed upon the market; but 
material along the main conduit after it} we fail to find in its underlying concept 
had been carried there by the branch| that spark of inventive genius which 
conduits, at points so far distant from| alone can distinguish it from an exercise 
the exhaust fan that the speed of the|of mechanical ability reasonably to be 
air column was insufficient for this pur-| expected from the pneumatic engineer, 
pose. To accomplish this result Mahon|and which alone would justify a patent. 
resorted to the diagonally arranged air} The decree of the district court is re- 
intakes of Dodge and McKone. versed and the cause remanded with in- 

ee ok structions to dismiss the bill. 


He also conceived that there might be) +11, 1 @ pneumatic conveyor, a conveyor 


occasion, nearer the fan, to remove a 
temporary débstruction or accumulation of 
material by the use of similar intake 
openings in the base, and he accordingly 
provided such openings along the entire 
base of his main conduit; but since the 
inflowing jets of air at the base of the 


|}conduit, an exhaust fan housing connected 
to the discharge end of the conveyor conduit 
and having a discharge opening, an exhaust 
fan in the housing adapted to withdraw ma- 
terial from the conveyor conduit and dis- 
|charge it through the discharge opening, the 
said conveyor conduit having a series of 
angular depressions in the bottom, each de- 
pression being provided with an opening to 


| conduit were not ordinarily necessary near 





bank, banker, or trust company within 
the effective period of section 751. 


statute in that it provided for immediate 
the commencement of the actions “forth- 


Trenton, N. J., July 30. 

Restrictions against unsightly refresh- 
ment stands and gasoline stations along 
| public roads are urged by Alex W. Muir, 
superintendent of maintenance, in his an- 


nual report to the State Highway Com- 
mission. The mushroom growth of such 
structures, he said, is frustrating the road- 
side beautification program of the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Muir, after pointing out that there 
is no authority lodged with the depart- 
ment to regulate the types of buildings on 
private land, suggested that power should 
be vested with some agency to limit and 
control further increases. During 1931, he 
pointed out, a total of 609 applications 
were received for permision to contruct 
entrances to various roadside buildings. 

“The last year,” Mr. Muir asserted in re- 
ferring to gasoline stations, “instead of 
showing a decrease in the establishment of 
such places of business has actually 
seemed to show an abnormal increase. 

“This division has been at times almost 
swamped with applications for permits 
for the construction of entrances to gaso- 
line filling stations and other places of 
business catering to the motoring public. 
Through vigorous work, this division has 


to shippers, was a valid exercise by the 


far as it prohibits market agencies from 


Aug. 1, 1932. 





of elements all of which were theretofore 
such combination the inventor must have 
rior art devices, each designed and 


development of the art and is insufficient 


1932. 


Restrictions Against Unsightly Stands 


atmosphere, each opening being provided in 
the portion of the depression at the greatest 
distance from the exhaust fan.” 


‘Fish Deaths Studied 
In Black River Area 


Biologist to Investigate Cause 
Of Mysterious Mortality 


The Bureau of Fisheries is sending an 


the fan, where the speed of the main 
air column was already high, and because 
the speed of such air column would be 
retarded by provision of additional open- 
ings after the volume of the sum of the 
intake had approximated the volume of 
the exhaust, Mahon provided each of his 
base openings with a valve, thus permit- 
ting any desired number to be cut out of 
service. 

In the defendant’s device the base open- 
ings are provided only at those portions 
of the main conduit where the branch 
conduits are insufficient in number and 
size to produce the desired speed of mo- 
tion of the main air column, and where 


River district of South Carolina to in- 
vestigate the mysterious cause of the death 
of thousands of fish daily. This step was 
decided upon, according to Acting Com- 
missioner Lewis Radcliffe of the Bureau, 
following numerous appeals from repre- 


And ‘Gas’ Stations Sought in New Jersey 





been enabled to prevent many encroach- 
ments upon the highway rights of way 
and has furthermore been able to improve 
the appearance of the entrances thereto. 

“The Department, of course, has no con- 


claims 11 and 12 held invalid—Newcomb, 
C, A. 6.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 1022, Aug. 1, 1932, 


trol over the type of structure or the man- 
ner in which the business is conducted. 
Many of these places, particularly along 
the newer trunkline highways, present an 
appearance which is, to say the least, un- 
attractive. While the municipalities in 
which they are located have, perhaps, 
gained some increase in ratables through 
the so-called improvements made, in the 
opinion of many thinking people the es- 
tablishment of such places of business has 
really been more of a liability than an 
asset. 

“In accordance with the urging of many 
organizations and the sanction of the 
Legislature, the Department is attempting 
to beautify the roadsides of the State 
Highway System. The haphazard and al- 
most, uncontrolled establishment of hideous 


sentatives of the industry and State-au- 
thorities for assistance. 


The reports received by the Bureau 
come from widely separated points in the 
Black River system. From Charleston 
comes word that the fishes are dying by 
thousands without apparent cause. From 
Columbia comes the report that the water 
has turned a blood red and the floating 
bodies of dead fish dot the surface of the 
numerous lakes and streams. 


A technical report from South Carolina 
State authorities advances the theory that 
tannic acid, from hardwood trees lying in 
the water for an extended period is re- 
sponsible. This report said that tannic acid 
was present in the ratio of two parts per 
million. 

According to Acting Commissioner Rad- 
cliffe, laboratory tests conducted by the 





and unkempt gasoline filing stations and 
roadside stands is, in many sections, ruin- 
ing in a single year the appearance of 
more miles of roads than the Department 
can hope to improve in several years. 

“In addition to this, however, articles, 
which have come to my attention indicate 
to me that the establishment of these 
large numbers of new gasoline filling sta- 
tions involves a serious and tremendous 
economic waste not only to the companies 
manufacturing motor supplies, but to those 
operating the stations. I would, therefore, 
again submit for your serious considera- 
tion the possibility of, through some 
agency, limiting and controlling further 
increases.” 


‘ 


Bureau in the past indicated that tannic 
acid will kill fish when it is present in the 
ratio of five parts, per million, but that 
when it is no stronger than one part per 
million it does not injure the fish, r 
this reason, the presence of tannic acid in 
the ratio of two parts per million may not 
be the cause of the mysterious mortality 
among the fish. 

Dr. J. S. Gutsell, aquatic biologist of 
the Bureau who is stationed at the Bu- 
reau’s biological laboratory at Beaufort, 
N. C., will leave immediately for the Black 
River district to-determine, if possible, the 
exact cause of the wholesale death among 
the fish and recommend methods of - 
venting further unusual mortality.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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more serviceable conveyor than had theres’ 


aquatic biologist at once to the Black'® 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES See Also Page 6 


New York Issues 
Data on Fire and 
Sea Risk Insurers 


Report Shows Decrease in 
Aggregate Assets and Sur- 
plus for Total of 350 


Companies 


Albany, N. Y., July 30 
The first volume of the annual report 
of the State Insurance Department, now 


being printed shows that aggregate assets 
of the 285 joint-stock and 73 mutual fire 
and marine insurance companies doing 
business in the State decreased $136,358,- 
839 last year but that at the end of the 
year the total was nearly $2,500,000,000, 
the Department has just announced. 


Capital was reduced by $25,613,915 whiie 
surplus was $236,867,894 lower than at the 
end of 1930. The announcement of the 
Department follows in full text: 

George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent 
of Insurance, has in press the first volume 
ot the seventy-third report of the depart- 
ment, dealing with the varied lines trans- 
acted by fire and marine insurance com- 
panies and summarzing the 1931 state- 
ments of such companies authorized in 
New York State as audited by the depart- 
ment. An abstract of each company state- 
ment is presented and the entire business 
of the companies is summarized in tabular 
form. 

Activities for Year Reviewed 


The volume is prefaced with the super- 
intendent’s report to the 1932 Legislature, 
in the form of text and tables, reviewing 
the activities of the year 1931. The 1932 
insurance legislation will be shown in a 
later volume. 

The aggregate business of 285 joint- 
stock and 73 mutual fire and marine 
cgmpanies authorized in New York State 

ring 1931 and their condition at the 
end of that year, are summarized as 


follows: 
Aggregates, 
1931 
$2,497,365,242 
1,373,145,859 
398,143,118 
126,076,265 
630,073,152 
231,912,359 
1,044,273,418 
354,130,165 
110,211,059 
o. 1,140,580,976 
++ 183,058,095,697 
.. 162,746,114,716 
+ 232,195,769,852 
Gain or loss 
over 1930 
—$136,358,839 
+126,122,970 
—25,613,915 
—236,867,894 


Assets, Dec. 31 . 
Liabilities 

Capital 

Surplus 

Fire premium income 
Other premium income 
Total income 

Fire losses paid.... 
Other losses paid.........+++ eee 
Total disbursements 

Fire risks written in year. 
Other risks written in year. 
Total in force end of year.. 


Assets, Dec. 31. 

Liabilities». 

Capital .... 

Surplus ... 

Fire premium income. 

Other premium income 

Total income ........+++seeeee ee 
Fire losses paid.... 

Other losses paid 

Pico risks written in, year 

e risks y 

her risk itten in year —4,763,203,494 
Total i tenn. end of veer —9,460,526,069 

In addition to the above companies, 19 
Llyods and interinsurers associations show 
assets of $26,646,761; liabilities $8,057,685; 
premium income, $8,652,135; losses paid, 
$4,055,154. 

The total of fire premium received in 
New York State during 1931 by joint-stock 
and mutual companies was $86,138,814; fire 
losses incurred, $41,315,447. 

Ocean marine premiums received by 
joint-stock and mutual companies in New 
York totaled $22,494,521; losses incurred 
$9,474,714. 

All premiums other than fire and ocean 
marine received by joint-stock and mutual 
companies in New York, including motor 
vehicle, aircraft, inland navigation, tor- 
nado, windstorm, hail, sprinkler leakage, 
earthquake, etc., $35,996,473; losses in- 
curred, $18,556,463. ; 

Total Fire Risks Decrease 


Total amount of fire risks written by 
joint-stock and mutual companies in New 


—33,415,600 
—134,564,811 
—26,248,348 
—22'301,062 
—95.154,823 
4+-2,566,896,151 


York during 1931 was $14,157,463,833; a) 


. decrease of $36,027,263 as compared with 
1930. 


@ Total amount of all risks other than fire | 


written in New York $32,471,991,860, a de- 


crease of $4,331,165,724; of which principal | 


sum $5,801,225,129 covered ocean marine 
risk, a decrease of $829,121,999 for 1931 as 
compared with 1930. 

Earthquake insurance risks written in 
New York last year amounted to $30,379,- 
307, as compared with $44,743,244 in the 
year previous, while air-craft insurance 
totaled $8,263,999 as against $38,263,999 for 
1930. 

To joint-stock and mutual fire insur- 
ance may be added the busines of 165 
New York cooperative fire companies, 
which are shown in an advance report 
issued in April last as having at the begin- 
ning of 1932 assets totaling $4,690,485, lia- 
bilities of $2,933,731, risks totaling $1,100,- 
068,024, premiums income $5,160,761, losses 
paid in 1931, $3,854,932. This business is 
almost wholly in New York State and out- 
side of New York City. 


North Carolina Approves 
Utility Consolidation Plan 


Raleigh, N. C., July 30. 

The State Corporation Commission has 
agreed to a proposal of the Southern Pub- 
lic Utilities Co, to take over directly as a 
part of the parent company five compa- 
nies purchased during the past two or 
three years and heretofore operated un- 
der their original names. 

These companies are North Carolina 
Public Service Co., County Service Co., 
Caldwell Power Co., Surry Power Co. and 
Bradley Electric Co. The parent com- 
pany is capitalized at $21,000,000, with an 
assessed valuation of $15,000,000. 


Petition Asking State Dole 
Is Submitted in California 


Sacramento, Calif., July 30. 

An initiative petition containing 535 
names and providing a State dole for un- 
employed has been filed with Secretary of 
State Frank C. Jordan from Marin County. 
To quality the measure for the November 
ballot 110,811 signatures will be required, 
it was explained. 

Under the terms of the measure all un- 
employed persons would be paid $10 
weekly, plus $3 a week for a dependent 
wife and $3 for each minor child. The dole 
would be operated by an insurance board. 


Oil Proration Totals-Cut 
In Oklahoma City Field 


Oklahoma City, Okla, July 30. 
‘Major buyers of oil in the Oklahoma 
City field will use 7,635 barrels less daily 
during August than they used during the 
last half of July, according to total nomi- 
nations of 179,715 barrels daily made at 
a@ proroation hearing before the State 
Corporation Commission. 


The daily allowable for the city field 
during the last half of July totaled 87,350 


Insurer Protests 
Revoking of Permit 


Declares Tennessee Ruling Is 
‘Arbitrary, Unwarranted, Op- 
pressive and V oid’ 


Nashville, Tenn., July 30. 


In a communication addressed to the 
State Insurance Commissioner, J. I. Reece, 
Rufus M. Potts, counsel for the National 
Life Insurance Co. of the United States 
of America, of Chicago, declared that the 
revocation of the company’s Tennessee li- 
cense is “arbitrary, unwarranted, oppres- 
sive and void.” 

Mr. Potts said that he is recommending 
to the company that it withdraw from 
Tennessee “where it has provided complete 
protection to its policyholders and main- 
tained an unblemished record for more 
than 24 years; close its Tennessee offices, 
decline all new business and with un- 
daunted determination continue its usual 
guardianship and protection of its Tenn- 
essee policyholders, and make new applica- 
tion for license in Tennessee when con- 
ditions appear to warrant.” 

It was stated in the letter that Mr. 
Reece has failed to point out in what 
respects the company’s assets are im- 
paired, as alleged by the Tennessee Com- 
missioner, although every opportunity has 





—84,667,071 | 


been given him so to do. Mr. Potts de- 
clared that the company’s annual state- 
ment filed on convention blanks has been 
accepted without question in every other 
one of the 40 States where the com- 
pany is doing business. This statement 
showed assets in excess of $56,000,000, capi- 
tal of $2,000,000 and a net surplus in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000. 


It was also revealed that the company 
has applied for a convention examination 
in which five States will participate. An 
offer was made to Mr. Reece, however, to 
have the company examined beforehand 
by his own examiners. 


Auto Insurance Law: 


In Canada Explained 


British Columbia Act Will 
Require Violators to Prove 
Financial Responsibility 


An explanation of the new automobile 
insurance legislation which becomes effec- | 
tive in British Columbia, Canada, Sept. 1,} 
1932, has been prepared by Assistant Trade | 
Commissioner William P. Sargent Jr., 
| stationed at Vancouver, and made public 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
| statement follows in full text: 


An Order-in-Council has been passed 
by the Provincial Cabinet of British Co- 
| lumbia fixing Sept. 1, 1932, as the date 
when the new automobile insurance leg- 
islation, passed at the last session of the 
Provincial Legislature, will go into effect. | 


The Motor Vehicle Act, as now amended, 
provides that the license of any person 
committing certain offenses, or causing 
an accident for which he is liable to pay 
damages, shall be suspended. Before the 
license can be reinstated the offender must 
establish his future financial responsibility 
before the officer in charge of the Motor 
Vehicle Branch and, where damages have 
been caused, must pay for them up to} 
$5,000 in case of personal injury and $1,000 
in case of property damage. 


In the required cases financial respon- 


| since 1915? 





sibility may be established by means of 
cash, deposit, a bond or an insurance | 
policy, the form of which is prescribed | 
by the Insurance Act. The foregoing} 
provisions are applicable to visitors from| 
outside the Province in the event they are) 
found guilty of the offenses or acts speci- | 
fied by the law. 


An amendment to the Insurance Act} 
provides especially for a motor vehicle} 
liability policy which must be issued by} 
all companies engaging in this class of 
business. The policy protects not only 
the insured but all persons using a car | 
with the consent of the insured against) 
| liability for damages. The standard pol-| 
icy will not afford the gratuitous passen- | 
ger any right to claim damages from the 
owner or driver of the car in which that 
passenger is riding. 

Any auto owner who wishes to be pro- 
tected against this form of liability will 
have to have this policy specially endorsed. 


Fiber Board Adapted 
For Use as Wall Tile 


Glazed Product Is Tested for| 
Resistance to Moisture 


Tests made at the Bureau of Standards 
of a fiber board product developed com- 
mercially for the same uses as ceramic 
tiles showed that the material had several | 
properties particularly desirable for such 
purposes. 

The material is a very strong and dense 
wood-fiber board, with a glazed coating) 
on one side. It was very resistant to} 
moisture. The surface coating was ap) 
parently not affected by moisture at all. 
The pulp board base absorbed a small) 
amount of water and expanded slightly. 
| When soaked in water for one hour the) 
board took up about 1 per cent of water 
and warped about a sixteenth of an ingh 
in an 8-inch strip without any percepti 
| expansion of the coated surface. When 
soaked for 24 hours somewhat more water | 
|was absorbed—about 5 per cent—and|} 
there was slightly more warping with a| 
barely distinguishable expansion of the 
coated surface. This was probably: due to 
tension caused by the slight swelling of| 
the board rather than absorption of mois- 
ture by the surface coating. 

The behavior of the material when ex- 
posed for 18 hours to saturated water 
vapor was intermediate between that for} 
;the two above-mentioned soaking treat- 
|ments. A column of water applied to the 
| glazed side for 24 hours had no percept-| 
ible effect whatever. The warping was due 
to expansion of the board base, and since 
the edges are to be secured by nailed 
moulding no warping could occur, as the 
linear expansion was so slight. 

The glazed coating resisted repeated 
heavy blows with a hammer without chip- 
ping, and was firmly affixed to the base) 
board. No definite opinion can be given| 
of the aging properties of this product 
but they should at least be commensurate 
with those of the ordinary types of fiber 
| building boards.—(Department of Com-| 
| merce.) } 





Manifold Papers Tested 
For Permanent Records 


Recent tests by the Bureau of Standards 
|of various grades of manifold papers show 
that in general they have much poorer 
}quality for permanent records than the | 
|bond papers used for the first sheet in 
|typewriting records. No doubt this is be- 
;cause of lack of demand for permanent 
carbon copies of records. But important 
records should be preserved in duplicate 
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Affairs of Utah Power Company 
_ Outlined to Trade Commission 


a 


Share Holdings, Intercor porate Relations and 


Physical Operations Are Described 


} CONCLUDING its examination of the affairs of the Utah Power & Light 

Company, @ member of the Electric Bond & Share Company group, the Federal 
Trade Commission was told June 16 by A. A. Hartley, an examiner, that all of the | 
common stock of the company has been held by an intermediate company without 
any actual cash outlay. The Commission also heard testimony by James G. Lanier, 
examiner, relative to the intercorporate relations of the Utah company and its 
subsidiaries and a description of the physical operations of the system by J. C. 


Dickerman, engineer examiner. 


All three witnesses were examined by Col. William 'T. Chantland, Commission 
John F. MacClane appeared as counsel for the company. John | 
W. Bennett, Commission examiner, presided. Excerpts from Mr. Hartley’s testimony 


associate counsel. 


follow: 


+ 
Q. When was the company’s last issue of 


common stock made which brought the total 
book value of common stock outstanding to 


the total carried on the books of the com-/ show it here? 


pany in 1930? A. In 1915. | 

Q. What has been the book value of com- 
mon stock outstanding since that year? A. 
$30,000,000. 

. Who has owned this common stock 
throughout these years? A. All common stock 
outstanding since the organization of the 
company except directors’ qualifying shares 
has been owned’ by Utah Secyrities Corpora- 
tion or its successor, Electric Power & Light 
Corporation. 

Q. Have these companies, as holders of 
the common stock, committed any new funds 
to the business during the years 1915 to 1930, 
inclusive? A. The only additional funds com- 
mitted by holders of the common stock con- 
sisted of $4,708,578 of earnings left in the 
business as surplus and surplus reserves. 

Q. But the growth of the company’s capi- 
talization has been much greater than that 
during the same period, has it not? A. Yes, 
sir. The company’s total capitalization in- 
creased from $57,389,922 in 1915 to $103,038,597 
at the end of 1930, representing an increase 
of $45,648,675. 


+++ 

Q. If less than five million was committed 
by the common stockholders, how was this 
increased capitalization of over $45,000,000 
financed? A. Except for earnings left in the 
business as a surplus to the amount of $4,- 
708,578, the Utah Power & Light Company's 
growth since 1915 has been financed by the 
sale of bonds and preferred stock. 

Q. Briefly, what does the showing that 
the common stock was negative, taken in 
connection with the fact that the company 
has been financed largely through the sale 
of notes and preferred stock, mean respect- 
ing the cost of the common stock to Utah 
Securities Corporation and its successor, Elec- 
tric Power & Light Corporation? 

A. Bonds and préferred stock were sold to 
a@ sufficient amount to more than reimburse 
Electric Bond & Share Company and Utah 
Securities Corporation for the cash cost of 
properties and other assets acqpired by Utah 
Power & Light Company. Consequently, Utah 
Securities Corporation and its successor, Elec- 
tric Power & Light Corporation, have held| 
all of the common stock of Utah Power and 
Light Company throughout the period 1913 
to 1930 without any actual outlay of cash. 

Q. Notwithstanding that fact, have divi- 
dends been paid on that common stock/which 
cost them nothing, beginning with 1925? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q@. In what amounts? A. In 1925, $600,- 
000; 1926, $900,000; 1927, $1,050,000; 1928, $1,- 
200,000; 1929, $1,200,000; 1930, $1,200,000. 

Q. Making a total to the end of 1930, be- 
ginning with 1925? A. Of $6,150,000. 

Q. believe you stated there was no 
change in book value of common stock of 
Utah Power & Light Company outstanding 
A. That is correct. 

Q. Was there, however, a change in num- 
ber of shares outstanding? A. Yes, sir, on 
April 5, 1927, 3,000,000 shares of no par value 
stock were issued in exchange for 300,000 
shares of $100 par vaiue stock previously out- 
standing. This represented a 10 for 1 in- 
crease in number of shares outstanding. No 
change was made in the ledger value at which 
the common stock was carried on the books 
of the company. 

Q. In a sense you could call it a split? 
A. Yes, sir. 

. What was the voting power, respec- 
tively, of the common and preferred stock? 
A. Both common and preferred stock have 
equal voting rights share for share. 

Q. What was the relative voting strength 
of common and preferred stock at the end 
of 1926, just prior to the change from par 
to no par stock? A. On Dec. 31, 1926, Utah 
Power & Light Company had outstanding 
300,000 shares of common stock all owned 
by the Electric Power & Light Corporation, 
and 220,560 shares of preferred stock only 
partially owned by the holding company. The 
ownership of the common stock represented 
57.6 per cent of the total of 520,560 votes 
represented by common and preferred stock 
outstanding. 

++ + 


Q. Which holding company? A. Electric} 
Light & Power Corporation. The ownership 
of the stock represented 57.6 per cent of 
total of 520,560 votes represented by common 
and preferred stock outstanding. 

Q. So that the Electric Power & Light) 
Company has considerably over a majority 
of the voting stock? A. That is correct. 

Q. What was the relative voting strength 
of common and preferred stock immediately 
after the change to no par stock? A. After 
the change common represented 3,000,000 votes 
of a total of 3,220,550 voting shares outstand- 
ing. 

Q. And all of that 3,000,000 plus some of 
the other was owned by the Electric Power 
& Light Corporation? A. Yes, sir. 

So that it was in a much bigger mov- 
A. Yes, sir. 

That $167,666.66 which was paid as a 
consideration for reducing the preferred rate 
from 7 to 6 would then and did benefit the 
outstanding common stockholders by making 
a charge from that time on 6 per cent instead 
of 7, would it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did say that Electric Power & Light} 
owns the common stock? A. All the com-| 
mon stock, yes, sir. 


James G. Lanier 


Have you prepared a report on the 
intercorporate relations of the Utah Power 
& Light Company, the Western Colorado 
Power Company and the Utah Light & Trac- 
A. Yes. 

Q. On what is the information that you 
have brought together in this report based? 
A. It is based on reports submitted to the 
Commission by the company. 

Q. On page 8 of this report of yours I 
find chart No. 1. Tell me briefly what you 
have put on that chart? A. This chart 
shows the length of service down to the end 
of the answer and after volume 23 of the 
Senate print, opposite page 1150. 

Q. This chart runs over on to page 9? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I find F, C. Mitchell of the Electric 
Bond & Share Company was the chairman 
of the board from May 2, 1913, to Feb. 4, 1929. 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that he was also a member of the 
executive committee during that period? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And in the executive committee T find| 
Mr. Groesbeck, also Blectric Bond & Share? 


A. Yes, sir. 
+++ 


Q. A member from Jan, 28, 1918, to date? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On page 21 you have a chart that shows 
the directors and officers of the Utah Power 
& Light Company, the Western Colorado and 
the Utah Light & Traction Company who are 
connected with the Electric Bond & Share 
Company group as directors and officers, have 
you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that the questions I have just asked 
you as to these and others are more fully 
anawered in this table 1, page 21? A. Yes, 
sir. 





Q. How many individuals all told have 
served as directors? A. Twenty-nine. 

What was the length of their services? 
A. They ranged from one month to 16 years. 

Q. Of how many members is the executive 
committee composed? A. Five. 

Q. What other tables in here besides the| 
ones to which we have called attention? A./| 
They are chart 2 on pages 10, 11 and 12, which 
shows the length of service of the directors, 
members of the executive committee, and 
officers of the Western Colorado Power Com- 
pany from March 12, 1913, to Dec. 31; 1930; 
chart 3, pages 13, 14 and 15, which shows the 
same information for the Utah Light & Trac- 
tion Company from Sept. 18, 1914, to Dec. 
31, 1930 

. Have you prepared tables showing the 
dates of the stockholders’ meetings of these 
companies and number of shares of voting 
stock outstanding at the time of each meet- 
ing and the number of shares voted by proxy- 
holders at each meeting? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is this all shown in Exhibit 4641, Sen- 


copies, preferably stored in different 
places to minimize the danger of loss 
through destruction by fire or other local 
causes, and often the only duplicate copies 
of important records are on manifold 
papers.—(Department of Commerce.) 





shown Nov. 


Q. Tell it to me. 


ate print, volume 23, table ..0. 6? 
14, 1912, to Oct. 19, 1927. 

Q. Now, then, from that time on do you 
A. Yes, sir. 


A. On Oct. 


there were three shares outstanding of com- 
|}mon and 200,554 shares of preferred; 3,046,235 ' 


| 


A. It-is! 


17, 1928, | 





shares voted by proxyholders, who were E. 
L. MacLean and nk E. Southard. 

. The record shows that the Electric 
Power & Light Company owned the three 
million common and some of the other? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, the situation is substantially the 
same for a meeting of Oct. 16, 1929, and one 
for Oct. 15, 1930? A. Yes, sir. 

- Tell me about the situation for ‘the 
Western Colorado. A. From the date of the 
first meeting of the Western Colorado Power 
Company on March 4, 1914, until Dec. 31, 1930, 
there were 19 stockholders meetings held. At 
the time of each of these meetings there were 
35,000 shares of voting stock outstanding, all 
except nine directors’ qualifying shares owned 
by the Utah Power & Light Company. There 


| were two proxyholders present at each meet- 


ing. D. Edgar Wilson was one of the two 


|} at 18 of the 19 meetings, James B. Grant and 


Mason A. Lewis were the two proxyholders at 


| the other meeting. 


Tell me the same as to the Utah Light 
& Traction Company. A. From the date of 
the first meeting on Feb. 17, 1915, until Dec. 
31, 1930, 17 stockholders’ meetings were held. 
From Feb. 17, 1915, until Feb. 19, 1919, there 
were outstanding 40,000 shares of voting stock 
with 39,998 shares were voted by proxyholders 
at each meeting. From Feb. 19, 1919, to the 
end of the period the voting outstanding was 
46,035 shares, of which 46,023 shares were voted 
by a proxyholder at each meeting thereafter. 
All of the stock voted at each meeting was 
owned by the Utah Power & Light Company 
and was voted in its behalf. In every in- 
stance the proxyholder was an officer or di- 
rector of the Utah Power & Light Company. 


Further excerpts from transcript of 
—_— will appear in the issue of 
ug. 2. 
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Taste Better 


“All you could ask for”... that’s 


what more men and women every 


day are saying about Chesterfield... 
The cigarette with milder Domestic 
tobaccos — cross-blended with just 
enough Turkish, not too much. That’s 
why Chesterfields TASTE BETTER... 





Premium Receipts 
Decline in Arizona 


Fire Losses Fall Off But Life 
And Other Companies Re- 
port Increase 


Phoenix, Ariz., July 30. 

The annual report of the Insurance Di- 
vision of the State Corporation Commis- 
sion just submitted by Assistant Secretary 
George A. Brown, discloses that there was 
@ decrease in net premiums received by all 
classes of insurers in Arizona during the 
calendar year. Life and miscellaneous 
companies reported an increase in losses 
paid, but fire companies had a decrease. 

New. business of the companies in the 
State amount to $27,544,940, a decrease 
of $2,860,356. Their net permiums were 
$4,272,695, a decrease of $193,099 from the 
preceding year, while losses paid increased 
$413,921 to a total of $2,050,372. 

Net premiums of the fire companies 
were $2,519,449, representing a decrease of 
$311,348 from the 1931 total. Losses paid, 
however, showed a greater reduction, the 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


total of, $1,354,361 being $440,803 less than 
in ae eon year. 

ellaneous net ums showed 
@ slight decline, tbe eer te volane ae 
1931 being $2,092,232, or $71,728 less 
in 1930. Losses paid increased approxi- 
mately the same amount premiums de- 
creased. The total amount paid was $1,22,, 
870, which was’ $71,356 above the corre~ 
sponding total for 1930. 

Receipts of the Insurance Division for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, were 
reported to be $201,872. This was a de- 
crease of $27,276 as compared with col- 
lections for the preceding year, but it was 
explained that $13,789 is still due for the 
last year under the retaliatory law. 


|Contract for Reinsurance 


Requested in Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebr., July 30. 
Application has been filed with the State 
Insurance Commissioner, Lee Herdman, 
for approval of a reinsurance contract 
under which the Union Pacific Assurance 
of Omaha will take over the business of 
the Equity Life Insurance Company of 
Omaha. Commissioner Herdman said he 
has the matter under consideration and 
that protestants would be given a hearing 
before he acts upon the application. 
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Abroad Analyzed More Than Half in Two Years 


In Weekly 


Developments in Industries 
And Business Reviewed 
In Summary Issued by 
. Department of Commerce 


. Recent developments in business and 
‘ndustry in foreign countries are analyzed 
‘in the weekly review of world trade just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The review is based on dispatches 
from trade commissioners stationed in 
rincipal centers abroad. The review fol- 
lows in full text: 
+ + + a 
Australia.—Improvement continues in Aus- 
tralia, “though any substantial gains must 
wait better world prices for the Common- 
wealth’s chief products. The investment trend 
is ‘Upward, exchange is steady and firm, the 
credit position is better, and imports have 
‘Improved slightly. 
’ ++ + 


Canada.—Representatives of the steel in- 
dustry of Canada and Great Britain who have 
been conferring in Montreal for the past two 
weeks have reached “a considerable measure 
of agreement on common policy.” It was 
-stated that while Canadian industry finds it 
necessary to safeguard its own interest it is 
recognized that there is a large market .n 
Canada which can be met from British sources 
without prejudice to_the local industry. 

. Production of the Canadian primary indus- 
tries recorded pronounced declines in June; 
the output 8,163 long tons of pig iron was 

39 per cent under May, last, and 85 per cent 
under June a year ago. Production of steel 
ingots and direct steel castings amounted to 
"18.118 tons as compared with 29.240 tons in 
’May and 55,610 tons in June of last year. 
‘June building permits declined 17 per cent 
from May. The value of building permits 
issued by 61 Canadian cities durin June 
amounted to 4,386,000 Canadian dollars as 
compared with 5,289,000 Canadian dollars in 
the preceding month and 8,594,000 Canadian 
dollars in June, 1931. 

The City of Montreal reported an increase 
for the month, while Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver all showed decreases.. For the 
first six months of this year, the total value 
of permits issued is reported at 22,577,000 
Canadian dollars which compares with the 
figure of 58,550,000 Canadian dollars in the 
same period of 1931. 

According to Government reports nearly all 
of the Western Canadian wheat crop is in 
head and in the earliest districts of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan filling and ripening are 
under way. Wheat cutting is due to start 
about the first of August. Severe hail storms 
have damaged crops in relatively small areas 
in all three Prairie Provinces. 

For the first time in many months some 
machinery firms report better business with 
orders for quick delivery, indicating depleted 
stocks, according to Trade Commissioner E. G. 
Sabine, Montreal. An increase in the fall 
orders for shoes is also reflected in improved 
sales of leather to factories. Harness manu- 
facturers are buying more freely. It is re- 
ported that tenders will soon be called for a 
new St. Lawrence River bridge from Lachine 
to Caughnawaga. 

Tourist arrivals and expenditures to date 
are substantially below those of last year 
and material improvement is considered 
doubtful. 

Grain deliveries at the port of Montreal are 
about 6 per cent larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Local pur- 
chases of crude rubber are about 25 per cent 
under the 1931 figure to date. 

Commercial sentiment in Ontario is more 
optimistic as the rgsult of the conclusion of 
the St. Lawrence waterways treaty and of 
the opening of the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference. Industry has been heartened by re- 
sumption of mill operations in some steel 
producing centers, although larger consumers 
are not yet buying in important 
The retail hardware trade continues relatively 
ac. e with considerable British competition 
in garden tools. 

cune passenzer car sales resisted the usual 
seasonal downward trend, although second 
quarter sales oi cars were 42 per cent less 
than in that period of last year. 

Slack continues in the lumber trade with 
deaiers’ inventories unusually low. 

‘Trade conditions in the Prairie Provinces 
ecntinue to improve slightly as the result of 
favcrable weather conditions and good crop 
prespects, according to Trade Commissioner 
Jonn A. Embry, Vancouver. In resent weeks 
retail demand for Summer wearing apparel, 
sporting goods and camping equipment has 
been fairly good, although the trend is towards 
cheaper merchandise. ‘ 

Staple foodstuffs continue to move normally. 
A new shoe factory of the capacity of 150 
pairs of men’s and children's shoes and 
slippers a day was recently established at 
Winnipeg. Retail trade in Vancouver con- 
tinues very quiet but textile wholesalers re- 
port a temporary gain in sales of blankets 
and heavy woolens as a result of seasonal 
orders from the North. 

A seasonal value for duty purposes from 
July 20 to Oct. 31 has been established on 
peaches The duitable value is based upon 
an advance of 134 cents per pound over the 
invoice price. The value for the duty on 
apples has been fixed at an advance of one 
cent per pound over their true invoice value 
on imports from July 25, 1932, until May 
31, 1933. 

=; a: “Se 

Hungary.—Stagnation of production, a 
further contraction of foreign and domestic 
trade, sinking prices, and increasing exchange 
difficulties were the characteristic features of 
Hungary's economic life during the second 
quarter of 1932. The situation of the farmers 
remained critical; their indebtedness is 
steadily increasing and in many cases they 
are no longer able to meet interest payments. 

The new wheat crop is estimated at 18,000,- 
000 quintals, about 14,700,000 less than last 
year. Industrial production was depressed 
throughout the quarter although employment 
improved slightly as compared with the first 
quarter; dullness was especially pronounced 
in agricultural machinery. 

The textile industry was in the best relative 
position as several factories were allowed to 
purchase raw materials umrestrictedly witn 
the change derived from exports. The situa- 
tion of the building industry was also quite 
favorable. 

Imports for the first five months of 1932 
amounted to 139,400,000 pengos, exports 124,- 
600,000 pengos, as against 255,700.000 and 214,- 
800.0000 pengos, respectively, in the corre- 
sponding period last year. (Pengo equals 
$0.1749). Exports to Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia have practically ceased. 

Administrative expenditures for the first 10 
months of the budget year (July-April) 1931- 
32, amounted to 714,300,000 pengos against 
receipts of 645,200,000, leaving a deficit of 
69,300,000, ($12,085,000). During the same 
period loans were floated to the amount of 
174,300,000 pengos. Expenditures of the State 
enterprises aggregated 335,000,000 pengos and 
revenues 309,700,000 pengos. 


+ * > 


Japan.—Continued decline in yen exchange 
and the recent imposition of increased taritfs 
by Japan may seriously affect import trade 
in the immediate future, especially as buying 
power has not increased in proportion to de- 
preciation of the yen. However, the season 
for heayiest imports has passed, ending in 
June, and importers laid in unusually heavy 
supplies early this year in anticipation of 
higher prices following the gold embargo and 
in expectation of a further decline in ex- 
change and higher tariffs. 

Because of the larger imports and falling 
off in exports—the latter largely as a result 
of unfavorable conditions in principal foreign | 
markets—the import excess for the Empire | 
during the first half of this year reached 
330,000,000 yen, an increase of 44,000,000 yen | 
over the same period in 1931. The unfavorable 
trade balance for Japan proper totaled 267,- | 
000,000 yen, according to preliminary figures, 
against 223,870,000 yen in the first half of 1931. 
(Average exchange rate of the yen in the 
first half of 1932 was $0.3292 compared with | 
$0.4939 in the first half of 1931.) A favorable 
balance of trade is expected during the last! 
ha'f of this year. 

Business inactivity is indicated by reduced 
Carloadings and lower railway revenues, while 
Principal industries, with the exception of | 


cotton and rayon, report unsatisfactory con-| 


ditions. Trade in cotton and rayon 
maintained, with company 
increased, earnings for 


is weil, 


reports showing 


although purchase by the government of the 
large stocks held under the compensation 
law, is a favorable factor. However, prices 
are weak and future trends depend upon 
stabilization of yen exchange and American 
demand. 

Conditions in the coal mining 
are unsatisfactory. Stocks are 
competition is felt from cheap imports. The 
automotive market is dull, with registrations 
dovn 50 per cent. Rice stocks are heavy, total- 
im. 24,000,000 koku (122,680,000 bushels) on 
July 1. Further imports will be unnecessary. 

‘The foreign exchange control bill became 
effective July 1. 


industry 


flight of capital. The bill empowers the 
Minister of Finance to prohibit, or restrict, 
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amounts. | 


Review €2rs Valued at 1,388 Million Built Last Year, 


Census Tabulation Shows 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


(General Motors counting as six), including figures for 1929, are given in the following 
40 manufacturers of trailers. tables. The figures for 1931 are prelimi- 
Statistics for 1931, with comparative | nary and subject to revision. 


Table 1—Summary for the Industry: 1931 and 1929: 
| \ Per cent 
1931 of decrease 
199 4 
135,426 

$157,436,896 $366 ,579,233 
1,044,150,090 2,401,511,763 
1,569,574,314 3,722,793,274 
- 1,388,496,915 3,421,060,208 
soe + 181,077,399 301,733,066 
| - 525,424,224 1,321,281,511 
| *Not including salaried officers and employes. The average number of wage earners is 
| based on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. This average probably 
| exceeds somewhat the number that would have been required for the work performed if all 
had been continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufacturers 
report the number employed on or about the 15th day of each month, as shown by the pay 
rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the wage earners may 
have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually have worked the entire 
month. Thus it becomes necessary to give equal weight to full-time and part-time wage 
}earners in calculating the average, and therefore the average may overstate somewhat the 
amount of full-time employment. For this reason the quotient obtained by dividing the 
amount of wages by the average number of wage earners can not be accepted as represent- 
| ing the average wage received by full-time wage earners. In making comparisons between 
the figures for 1931 and 1929, the possibility that the proportion of part-time employment was 
larger in one year than in the other should be taken into account. 

+Manufacturers’ profits can mot be calculated from the census figures because no data are 
collected for certain expense items, such as salaries, interest on investment, rent, deprecia- 
tion, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

¢For 1931, production; for 1929, sales (shipments or deliveries) by manufacturers. 

§Value of products less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electric energy. 

Table 2.—Motor vehicles anf trailers—production, by type, num.ber, and value: 1931 and 
1929. [The figures for 1931 represent production; those for 1929 refer to sales (shipments or 
deliveries) by manufacturers]: 


1929 
244 
226,116 


Number of establishments ° 
Wage earners (average for the year)* ... 
Wages} : . . . eecessacate 
Cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electric energy}.. 
Products, total valuet, f 


eee ee enneee 


' 


Per cent 
of de- 
crease 


59.4 


1929 


: 1931 
i motor vehicles, chassis, and trailers, total 
| ComPvain *$3,422,871,872 


| 1 $1,388,496,915 


Passeager vehicles (not including public conveyances) : 
Total 
Total 


4,362,215 
$2,767,339,368 


0 


1,904,878 
$1,115,692,917 
Closed— 


Total 
Total 


1,779,647 


x 3,917,370 
$1,055,473 ,752 


value $2,537,937,525 


ge |es | 


PD 


| 
| 


Coupes (including convertible)— 
Number 
VANUG ccc cccccccsecvsccsesscccoce eccece 

Two-door sedans and coaches— 

Number 
WRRUG. va csevecccencccccvcsescsedsccccecs ceccvcccecs 

Four-door sedans— 

Number 
Value 
Other closed (landaus, broghams, 

j Number 

| Value 

Op: 


945,062 
$567 ,118,238 
1,268,170 
$625,715,203 


ee cc wee eeseeeecesessess sees Stee eee eeneeces 


504,540 
$270,221,683 


hc vepGecedsceeb pee veccces ee eeeeeeeeeeces 503,828 
$223,893,614 

758,949 
$550,676,570 


Qn Kw Ba 


1,629,806 
$1,269,459,602 


SB 82 2S LS 


12,330 74,332 
$10,681,885 $75,644,482 
125,231 


en— 
mber ‘ 
Total nu $60,219,165 


Total value 


7 
on 
so wou 


444,845 
$229, 401.843 


| 


and runabouts— 
| “Sumber. 103,873 
Value 


$47,704,289 
Other— 


ee coves ee 21,358 
or. ee «++ $12,514,876 
Public conveyances: 
Total number 

| Total value 
| 


298,401 
$151,108,503 


146,444 
$78,293,340 


eo a 
%2 2R SF 
cu CO #N 


on 
-10 


9,528 26,100 
$25,096,337 $58,361,038 





Motor buses (school, sight-seeing, and public-utility)— 
| Under 21 passengers— 
| Number .. 
Value. . 
| 21 to 32 passengers— 
| Number 
| Value 
| 33 passengers and over— 
| Number 
| Value 
| Taxicabs— 
} Number 
Value 
| Other vehicles and apparatus-—Government 
| State, county, and municipal), etc.: 
| Total number 1,208 
| Total value $6,132,570 


1,147 5,639 
$1,274,911 $7,452,042 
fot he Es Cad oweonnes 1,967 2,332 
$8,031,588 $13,572,817 

1,020 
$7,545,130 


5,394 
$8,244,708 


1,101 
$10,587,618 


17,028 
$26,748,561 





1,960 
$10,156,108 
Ambulances— 

Number 

Value .... 
Fire-departm 

Number 

Value .... 
Other (patrol wa 

ers, etc.)— 

Number 

Value 

Commercial vehicles: 
Total number 
Total value 


196 361 
$448,779 $1,005,864 
1,350 


659 
$4,959,144 $7,863,644 


_ 
ge 


353 249 
$724,647 $1,286,600 


244,837 
$162,289,201 


Gs 
ea 
tiin SIO 


391,593 
$277,352,017 





Light delivery (less than 1 t 
Number 
Value ont 
Trucks (1 ton and over)— 
Number 
Value 
| Hearses and undertakers’ wagon 
Number 
| Value 


124,414 
$64,229,473 


261,523 
$205,772,262 


Bo 
we 


79,742 
$35,631,605 
163,881 
$123,645,962 


wow +o 


aS © 
wow 


ao 


1,145 2,316 
$2,953,526 $5,655,220 


oo 
a Sv 
ow an 


3,340 
$1,695,062 
512,219 
$298,847,221 


69 
$58,108 


127,208 
$71,154,039 


Chassis: 
Total number 
Total value 


4-3 


aw 
CN 





Passenger ‘not including bus)— 
Number 
Value 
Commercial and 
Number 
Value 
Trailers: 
Number 
Value 


7,552 76,401 
$3,737,637 $32,397,856 


435,818 
$266,449,365 


22,406 
$10,816,120 


3s 
~ 


uw 


119,656 72.5 
$67,416,402 74.7 
9,623 57.1 
$8,131,851 
*Inc s $1,811,664, the value of motor vehicles, chassis, and trailers made as secondary 
seme  otahinents engaged primarily in the manufacture of cther commodities. 
yIncrease. é 
Table 3.—Motor vehicles 
Number, by class: 1931 
*Passenger vehicles (not ncluding 
public conveyances), classified ac- 
cording to factory value: 
Value up to $500 


manufactures—#———____—_- 


Revised Rates Suspended 
On Rail-lake Shipments 


By order entered in Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 3782, the Commis- 
sion suspended from Aug. 1, 1932, until 
March 1, 1933, the operation of certain 
schedules proposing to cancel commodity 
rates and apply in lieu thereof column 
2742 class rates (2742 per cent of first 


1,101,611 


$1,501 
$2,001 
$2,501 
$3,001 and up 
Delivery wagons and trucks (complete 
vehicles and chassis), classified ac- 
cording to capactfty: 


class) on canned goods, in carloads, (in- | 


3 to 412 toms, inclusive 
5 tons 
Over 5 tons... 


ciuding evaporated milk) from certain 
points in Wisconsin to Eastern destina- 
ae tions via rail-lake-rail routes, which re- 

*Exclusive of 7,552 passenger chassis. sults in both increases and reductions. 


Rulings in Rail Rate and Finance Cases 
And Examiners’ Reports Are Announced 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on July 30 made public decisions in rate 


and finance cases and examiners’ proposed reports in rate cases, which are 
| summarized as follows: 





| Rosin: No. 24349.—Consolidated Naval ° 
Stores Company v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 

| road. lLess-than-carload rates charged on 

shipments of rosin and turpentine from 
Butlers Landing, Fla., and on certain ship- 
ments from McNeil, Fla., to Jacksonville, 
Fla., over an interstate route, found appli- 


way Company Control. Supplemental order 
entered authorizing the acquisition by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany of control, under a substitute lease, of 
the railroad and property of the Elkhart & 


Santa Fe Railway Company. Previous re- 
port, 94 I. C. C. 695. 


the first half year. | 
No improvement appears in the silk industry, | 


excessive and | 


Its object is to prevent the | 


cable. Rates charged on certain other ship- 
ments from McNeil and from Estiffanulga, 


Fla., over an interstate route, to Jackson- 
ville found inapplicable resulting in un- 
dercharges. Applicable rates not shown to 
have been unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


Sand: No. 24691.—Nixon & Phillips v. Illi- 
nois Central Railroad. Rate and switching 
charge collected on sand, in carloads, from 
Memphis, Tenn., to Red Bay, Ala., found 
applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

witching: I and S. Docket No. 3642.— 
Absorption of Switching Charges on Crushed 
Stone at St. Joseph. ©. Proposed restric- 
tion of amount of switching charges to be 
absorbed on crushed stone, in carloads, 
from St. Joseph Quarries Company, within 
the switching limits of St. Joseph, Mo., to 
interstate destinations, found justified. Or- 
der of suspension vacated, and proceeding 
discontinued. 

F. D. No. 2353.—Eldorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company Control. Supplemental order 
entered authorizing the acquisition by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany of control, under a substitute lease, 
of the railroad and property of the Eldorado 
& Santa Fe Railway Company. Previous 
report. 72 I. C. C. 229. 

F. D. No. 2870.—Dodge City & Cimarron 
Valley Railway Company Control. Supple- 
mental order entered authorizing the ac- 
quisition by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company of control, under a 
substitute lease, of the railroad and prop- 
erty of the Dodge City & Cimarron Valley 
Railway Company. Previous report, 79 I. C. 


C._449. 
F. D. No. 4678.—Elkhart & Santa Fe Rail- 


F. D. No. 8751.—Southern Pacific Company 
Bonds. Order of April 16, 1931, 170 I. C. C. 
649, modified so as to permit (1) the sub- 
stitution of the applicant’s uncapitalized 

uity in certain equipment, to the extent 
of $24,545,657.65, for a like amount of cap- 
ital expenditures submitted as a part of the 
basis for the issue therein authorized of 
$50,000,000 of 50-year 452 per cent gold 
bonds, and (2) the pledge and repledge of 
$35,646,106.93, principal amount, of Central 
Pacific Railway Company 4 per cent 35-year 
European loan of 1911 bonds as collateral 
security for short-term notes 


F. D. No. 9519.—Seaboard-All Florida Rail- 
way Receivers’ Certificates. Authority 
granted to issue not exceeding $309,000 of 
receivers’ certificates, to be sold at not less 
than par and accrued interest and the pro- 
ceeds used to pay taxes. 


F. D. No. 9527.—Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 


\road Company Assumption of Obligation 
and Liability. 


1, Authority granted to assume obligation 
and liability, as guarantor, in respect of 
the payment of the principal and interest 
of a loan of $2,500,000 to the Alton Railroad 





Company by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and, as indorser, of not ex- 
ceeding $299,773.20 of demand notes of the 
Chartiers Southern Railway Company, to be 
pledged as security for sald loan, and of 
any notes of the Monongahela Railway 
Company hereafter acquired and pledged for 
any loan or loans from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

2. That part of the application requesting 
authority to pledge and repledge the in- 
dorsed@ notes of the Monongahela Railway 
Company or of the Chartiers Southern Rail- 


State Board of Assessment 
Makes Average Reduction 


Of 13 Per Cent 


Lincoln, Nebr., July 30. 


The assessed valuation of railroad prop- 
erty in Nebraska has been reduced by the 
State Board of Assessment an average of 
13 per cent, according to Tax Commis- 
sioner W. H. Smith. 

The assessed values were based upon the 
value of stocks and bonds for a four-year 
period, he explained. The total assessed 
value of all railroad property in the State 
is thus reduced from $252,841,839 to $220,- 
997,000. 

Land values, Mr. Smith said, have been 
returned by county boards at an average 
reduction of 17 per cent and personal prop- 
erty 24 per cent, but the State Board has 
not yet passed upon them. 

The Board has completed the assessment 
of the Pullman Company on the basis of 
cars used in Nebraska during the year 
ended March 31, 1932. The valuation 
dropped from $1,055,646 in 1931, to $914,- 
012 this year. . 


Atlanta Region Shows 
Small Rise in Savings 





Reserve Bank Also Notes In- 
crease in Contract Awards 
Made During June 


Atlanta, Ga., July 30.—A small increase 
in savings deposits in the sixth Federal 
reserve district is reported in the monthly 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta, just made available for publication. 
Demand and time deposits of all member 
banks in the district, however, declined in 
June. 


The district summary follows in full 
text: 


There were further declines in June in 
the volume of trade at both retail and 
| wholesale, in the production of coal and 
pig iron, in the consumption of cotton by 
southern mills, and in building permits 
issued at reporting cities, which were 
mostly seasonal, but contract awards in 
the district as a whole increased from 
May to June and there was a small in- 
|erease in savings deposits held by report- 
ing banks. 


Reserve Credit Increases 


The volume of Federal reserve bank 
credit outstanding in this district in- 
creased further in recent weeks and on 
| July 13 was larger than for any other 
Weanesday since Dec. 9, due largely to 
| purchases of Government securities. Mem- 





ber bank credit at weekly reporting mem- | 


ber banks declined, as did also demand 
land time deposits of all member banks 
|in the district. 

Department store sales declined from 
'May to June by somewhat more than the 
usual seasonal amount, and was 30.3 per 
|cent less than a year ago, and wholesale 
trade declined 6.0 per cent over the month 
jand was 29.5 per cent less than in June 
last year. For the six-month period re- 
tail trade was 25 per cent, and wholesale 
sales 28.4 per cent, less than in that part 
ef 1931. Debits to individual accounts de- 
clined 5.6 per cent from May to June and 
were 34.4 per cent less than in June, 1931. 


Cotton Consumption Mixed 

Consumption of cotton during June in- 
creased in Georgia and Tennessee but de- 
clined in Alabama, and for the cotton 
States as a whole was 4.5 per cent less 
{than in May. Yarn production by report- 
ing mills in the sixth district increased 
from May to June, but output of cloth de- 
clined. 


Cotton acreage in the six States of this 
| district, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is 10.1 per cent 
less than that of last year, and latest esti- 
mates indicate increased production of 
corn, hay, sweet potatoes and sugar 
(Louisiana), but large decreases in to- 
bacco, white potatoes, apples and peaches, 
compared with 1931 crops. 


Cotton Cloth Exports 
| Gain for Half Year 


‘Increase of 13 Per Cent in 
Volume Is Recorded 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


countries off the gold standard, increased 
tariffs, and generally depleted purchasing 
| power. 

The most notable declines in this 
year’s exports of cotton cloth were in 
| unbleached number duck, which dropped 
52 per cent under 1931 figures, and cotton 


|@nd rayon mixtures, where the loss was | 


| 50 per cent. 


}ounce duck, 25.3 per cent; unbleached 
drills and twills, 6.6 per cent; unbleached 
| Sheetings, 19.5 per cent; 
| and twills, 18.8 per cent; bleached pajama 
checks, 24.1 per cent; percale prints up 


~| to 32 inches, 10.4 per cent; khaki, 33 per 


cent; denims, 3.2 per cent; gingham, 2.1 
| per cent; other light weight prints, 61 per 
;cent; other heavy weight prints, 2 per 

cent; and other piece dyed fabrics, heavy 

weight, 43.6 per cent. 

Raw cotton shipments abroad have also 
increased to a number of countries. Italy, 
| for instance, has continued to take an in- 
creased amount of American cotton, al- 
| though total imports of foreign cotton 
| have fallen off. Italian imports of Ameri- 
| can cotton aggregated 68,000 bales in May, 

;compared with 53,000 bales in April and 
| 41,000 bales in May, 1931. 


| Total Italian imports of United States 
cotton for the 10 months from August to 
| May, amounted to 507,000 bales, an in- 
crease of 110,000 bales over the correspond- 
| ing months of the preceding season. 
| Cotton from other countries imported 
| into Italy in May amounted to a mere 3,- 
'300 bales, compared with 19,000 in April 
; and 25,000 in May, 1931. Total imports 
|of cotton other than from the United 
States for the 10 months closed in May 
aggregated 188,000 bales, a decrease of 
| about 67,000 bales from the corresponding 
} months of the 1930-31 season. 


way Company, or both, for other loans, dis- 
missed. 

F. D. No. 9456.--Central Pacific Railway 
Company Bonds. Authority granted to the 
Southern Pacific Company to assume obli- 
gation and liability as guarantor in respect 
of $35,646,106.93, principal amount, of Cen- 
tral Pacific Railway Company 4 per cept 
35-year European loan of 1911 bonds, all br 
any part of said bonds to be pledged and 
repledged as collateral security for short- 
term notes, 

Examiners’ Reports 


Radios; No, 24417.—Sampson Electric Com- 
pany v. Reading Company Upon further 
hearing former report 181 I. C. C. 492 find- 
ing the echargts collected on radio loud 
speakers, in cabinets, in carloads, from Phil- 
adeiphia, Pa., to Chicago, Ill., not unrea- 
sonable, reversed. Reparation awarded. 

Olives: No. 25030.—Marsh & Marsh, 
v. Inland Waterways Corporation. Rate 
charged on carload of imported olives 
eipped from New Orleans, La., to Omaha, 


found unreasonable. 
awarded. e. Reparation 








Inc., 


bleached drills | 


Returned by Tax 
Levies Analyzed 


Combined Revenue From 
License and Fuel Im- 
posts Said to Supply Less 
Than Half of Total 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


rural highway income. The remaining in- 
come for State and. local rural roads was 
from property taxes and appropriations, 
bond issues, Federal aid, and miscellane- 
ous sources. Considering the State high- 
ways alone, the Conference Board finds 
that the proportion of income derived 


from combined motor vehicle license and! 


motor fuel taxes increased from 28.4 per 
cent in 1921 to 64.6 per cent in 1930, with 
@ slight tendency to decline since 1928. 


The percentage of rural State highway 
income derived from the special motor 
vehicle taxes is particularly significant in 
the light of the present controversy be- 
tween competing transportation agencies, 
since the main roads supported from this 
source of income carry the bulk of the 
motor traffic competing with the railroads. 
In other words, says the report, this per- 
centage is sometimes considered a rough 
index of the extent to which motor vehicle 
; Operators are contributing to the cost of 
| their roadbed. 

In using this percentage, however, cer- 
tain limitations are pointed out by the 
Conference Board, namely: (1) it does not 
indicate the proportion paid by truck and 
bus traffic; (2) in calculating the per- 
centage the cost: of city streets used by 
competing motor traffic is not taken into 
account; (3) the tax paid on fuel by rail- 
roads goes to the suuport of the roadbed 

f their competitors; and, (4) in esti- 
; mating road costs no account is taken of 
the cost of supervising traffic and the 
extra cost of railroad grade crossings. 


Open Question 


Whether trucks and buses competing 
with railroad. and other transportation 
;agencies are paying their just share 
toward the cost of the highways over 
| which they operate is at present an open 
| question, states the report. Facts and 
|figures are presented by the Conference 
|Board that show a tendency for road 
| users to pay an increasingly larger pro- 
| portion of the cost of highways, thus re- 
| lieving property owners. 

The report also sets forth the different 
| views held on highway tax burden. It 
| shows that some are in favor of support- 





|ing roads largely from funds derived from | 


general taxation on the ground of their 
general utility, thus placing highway ex- 
penditures in the same category with 
|those for schools and police protection. 
On the other hand are those who support 
the theory that users of the highways 
should bear the larger part of the burden, 


because they derive immediate and special 
benefits. 


Business A 


Chicago, Ill., Juiy 30.—General business 


activity in the Seventh Federal Reserve : 


District during the first half of the year 
was considerably lower than in the same 
period a year ago, according to the 


monthly report on business conditions’! 


which has just been released by the Fed- 
cral Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


The district summary foltows in full 


The usual Summer dullness prevailed 
during June in the Seventh District, the 
manufacture of commodities being re- 
stricted in the period and certain mer- 
chandising phases likewise showing sea- 
sonal recession. Little improvement has 


been noted as compared with conditions| 
a year ago, and data covering the first | 


half of 1932 reveal activity in general as 
having been considerably below the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Some Seasonal Declines 


Among the incustries reporting seasonal 
reduction in outout during June were au- 
tomobiles, iron and steel, casting foun- 
dries, and furniture. Leather production 
was less, though sales increased, and build- 
ing construction declined. . The movement 
of lumber and cement improved somewhat 


during the month, and shoe production! 


expanded. 


| _ In food-producing industries, meat pro- 
| duction decreased, contrary to 
| trend, manufacture of butter totaled about 

the same as in May, while that of cheese 
| increased over the preceding period; dis- 


| tribution of these commodities declined | ceptances declined sharply in 


Interest Centers in Ege 


Gains were reported for unbleached | 


The into-storage season for eggs for 
1932 is rapidly approaching a close, and 
with the period of short production just 
ahead considerable interest is now being 
centered in probable pyice development 
within the next month or so, according to 
information made available by the De- 
partment of Agriculture July 30. The fol- 
lowing additional information was pro- 
vided: 

Should owners be winning to sell when 
prices reach a point to permit a moderate 
profit rather than refuse to sell in the 


hope of larger profits later in the year, | 


prices should hold within a relatively nar- 
| row range. 
| Egg values showed a further improve- 


ment in early July. Quotations on Middle 
| Western mixed colors at New York ad- 


the first two weeks, toward the middle of 


| vanced 2% to 3 cents per dozen during) 


the month touching the highest point that | 
had been reached since the latter part of | 
Behind this advance were re-| 


February. 
ceipts of very irregular quality, a scarcity 
|of good eggs, and prices too low to in- 
|duce storage withdrawals so early in the 
season in view of the relatively small 


storage stocks. 


| Jobbers found it necessary to bid prices 
upwaré to obtain supplies of desirable 
quality. When this point was reached 
offerings were made so freely as to cause 
}an immediate reaction in prices, and a 
| part of the early gain was lost. Many 
| dealers, too, felt that the advance had 
been too rapid, and that the resulting 
higher retail prices would tend to check 
consumption. At the decline of 1 to 1% 
cents per dozen the market steadied un- 
der renewed buying, ance slight fractional 
gains were made on some grades. 
The immediate statistical position of 
the market contains much that is en- 
| couraging, although there are some fea- 


| tures that emphasize the advisability of a | 
| conservative pojicy. Peak holdings of eggs | 


|in cold storage this year will probably be 
/the smallest in 16 years. The 6,340,000 
leases reported in cold storage on July 1 
was about 33 per cent less than the stocks 
in cold storage on the corresponding date 
last year and 34 per cent less than the 
five-year average of July 1 stocks. | 

An offsetting element to the favorable 


Chicago Reserve Area 
Continues Below the Level of a Year Ago 


seasonal | 


SHIPPING . 


New River Project 


Application to Build Hydroelec- 
tric Plant Taken Under 
Advisement by State 


Richmond, Va., July 30 
The State Corporation Commission has 
taken under advisement, following a hear- 


ing, the application of the Appalachian 
Electric Power Co. for authority to con- 
struct its hydrpelectric project on the 
New River. * 

It was explained that although the com- 
pany was not required under Virginia law 
to apply to the Commmission for a license, 
since the development was started before 
the State water power act was passed in 
1928, it waived the exemption and decided 
to seek a license just as. any other com- 
pany coming under the new act would 
have to do. The project was described 
as representing an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $11,000,000. 

Litigation is pending in the Federal 
court over the question of whether the 
Appalachian company can be compelled 
te take a so-called major license from 
the Federal Power Commission. 


Air Traffic in Hungary 
Is Reviewed for Year 


Air tarffic in Hungary in 1931 was han- 
dled principally by the Hungarian Air 
Traffic Co., the International Air Traffic 
Co. of Paris (“Cidna’”’) and the Deutsche 
| Luft Hansa. Planes of the Dutch company 
“K, L. M.” flew over Hungary. Imperial 
Airways of Great Britian did not operate 
its Far Eastern service across Hungary in 
1931. Thirteen planes were owned and 
operated by the Hungarian company. Two 
new services were inaugurated by the 
Hungarian company, one a local servicé¢, 
twice daily except Sunday from June 15 
to Sept. 19, between Nyiregyhaza in east- 
erm Hungary and Budapest, and the other 
connecting Budapest with Vienna via 
Klagenfurt.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Idle Norwegian Tonnage 
Reduced in Three Months 


Idle Norwegian tonnage was less on 
June 15 than on March 15, 1932, totaling 
1,305,000 deadweight tons as against 1,- 
606,000 deadweight tons. Nevertheless, it 
can not be said that any permanent im- 
provement has taken place. Most of this 
reduction took place between the middle 
of May and the middle of June, when a 
| considerable number of small vessels was 
chartered to carry lumber from ports that 
were icebound during the Winter. As a 
rule these charters were made for only 
one voyage at extremely low rates and it 
seems doubtful Whether they will be re- 





| newed or whether it would be profitable | 


for the owners to renew them. In general, 
| Stagnation still prevails and freights show 


|no indication of rising to a level that) 
| would be remunerative.—(Department of | 


Commerce.) 


for meat, 


The movement of both wheat and feed 
grains continued to be restricted in June. 
|The prospect is for a large corn crop 
this year, and oats, hay, potato, barley, 
and rye crops will be ahead of a year ago. 
| Rains in early July were helpful to garden 
truck and pastures. 

Commodity Distribution Rises 


Wholesale distribution of commodities | 


was greater for butter, and | 
totaled approximately the same for cheese. | 


. . AVIATION 


uto Production Is Decreased _|Railway Valuation Highway Income (Virginia Considers Ruling Is Given 
Cut in Nebraska 


On Modifying of 
Utility Contraet 


Alabama Agreement Older 
Than State Law Involved 
Held Subject to Police 
Power of State 


Montgomery, Ala., July 30. 

A contract betwen a public utility and 
@ municipality providing for rates and 
service, even though made prior to enact- 


ment of the Alabama Public Utility Act, 
is subject to modification under the police 
power of the State, according to a recent 
decision of the Public Service Commission. 


The decision was rendered upon a com- 
plaint by P. P. Salter et al., citizen of 
Eufaula, against the Georgia-Alabama 
Utilities, Inc., and Alabama Power Co., al- 
leging excessive rates for electric service. 


Constitution Not Violated 


The syllabus of the Commission’s order 
follows in full text: 


1. Public utility rates and service pre- 
scribed by contract between the utility 
and a.municipality are subject to modifica- 
tion under the police power of the State, 
notwithstanding provisions of the contract 
to the contrary, and a reasonable exercise 
of such police power of the State in modi- 
fication of such rates so as to provide just 
and reasonable rates for the service ren- 
dered does not. constitute violation of 
either the State Constitution or the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Every such contract 
made must be understood and taken by 
the parties thereto as if such principle was 
incorporated as a part of thé contract. 

2. In proceedings before the Commis- 
sion, our statutes recognize the right of 
the parties to present their issues with- 
out formal pleadings and this right of such 
parties so to present their issues has long 
been recognized by the Commission. Under 
the law and such long established rule of 
procedure, parties to proceedings before 
the Commission may present their issues 
without any ‘pleadings whatever, or they 
may present them partly by pleading and 
partly by the tender of issues under the 
evidence. In the: determination of the 
issues presented, the Commission must 
look to the entire record in any case. 


Nature of Evidence 


3. In the determimation of materiality 
and competenty of evidence, regard must 
be had to the nature of any particular 
| evidence offered as to its bearing or the 
light which it sheds upon the issues in- 
volved. If evidence is competent, the 
weight which must be accorded to it is a 
matter which addresses itself to the sound 
discretion of the Commission. 


4. Whether the comparison of utility 
rates of a particular sort, such as electric 
| utility rates, prevailing in one city, with 

like rates prevailing in some other city, 
constitutes evidence sufficient to support 
a change of particular rates under attack, 
can only be determined when weighed in 
the light of all the other circumstances 
and conditions entering into the matter. 


5. In the present case, rates prescribed 
| by contract, even though such contract was 
|executed and delivered prior to the en- 
actment of the Public Utility Act of 1920, 
| held subject to the reasonable exercise of 
the polices powers of the State, vested in 
this behalf in the Commission, and the 
evidence held sufficient to justify the Com- 
ission’s order modifying rates prescribed 
in such contract, so as to bring them into 
conformity with the standard, uniform 
rates for like services prevailing in other 
towns and cities comparable to the City 
of Eufaula, here involved. 





expanded in June for the majority of re- | 


porting groups, some of the gains being 
contrary to seasonal trend, and most lines 
recorded a narrowing of the spread be- 
tween activity this year and in 1931. The 
retail shoe trade also increased. 

Department store sales, on the other 
hand, declined as is usual for June, the 
retail furniture trade was seasonally 
smaller, and chain store sales decreased 
slightly. Distribution of automobiles at 
| wholesale continued to diminish during 
June, following seasonal tendency, but 
sales at retail expanded further. 


Loans and investments and deposits of | 


reporting member banks in™ the district 
dropped noticeably between the middle of 
June and July 13, most of the decline re- 


| flecting banking disturbances in Chicago. | 


The heavy withdrawal of deposits in- 


despite changes making for a reduction 
in member bank borrowing, the amount 
of such borrowing expanded somewhat 


|during the, period. Following expansion | 


shown in May, sales of commercial paper 
and financing by means of bankers’ ac- 


June. 


Price Developments 


As Period of Short Production Approaches 


| stock situation, is that receipts at the 


| Principal markets in late July are not | 
| declining as fast as they did in late July | 


| last year. They continue to lag behind, 
but not to the same extent as earlier in 
the season. It 
shortly they will exceed those of last year. 
Production conditions at the close of July 
png more favorable than they were at 

y time last ygar, and it is not thought 
that the very small receipts of last Au- 
gust will be repeated in 1932. 


Production in general is holding up well, 
particularly in those States hard hit by the 
|drought last Summer and where condi- 
{tions are more normal this year, and it is 
believed that any marked rise in prices 
will immediately bring out heavy ship- 
|ments from country points. Recent reports 
on the size of the farm flocks indicate 
that the number of layers now on farms 
is only slightly less than a year ago, 


} 


siderably less. 


Such reports also indicate that the num- 
ber of young chickens on farms is about 7 


|farms a year ago, which, with practically 
‘the same number of hens carried over into 
the new laying season, suggests the possi- 
bility that there will be more layers on 
farms this Fall and Winter. Reports on 
commercial hatchings indicate a sharp de- 


hatched on the Pacific coast, but an in- 
crease. throughout the Middle West and in 
the East. 


Growth of Air Transport 
Shown by Gains in Europe 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


tansions to Africa and the Far East, were 
conducted on weekly schedules. 

Mail, passengers, and express were car- 
ried on all but a few services. The Ger- 


| special freight services, notably one from 
Berlin +o Istanbul. The French operated 


several nonmail and a few. nonpassenger 
services. °° - ~* - , , 





creased the demand for currency so that | 


is probable that very | 


whereas early in the year they were con-| 


to 8 per cent greater than the number on | 


crease in the number of salable chicks, 


1aan “Deutsche Luft Hansa” inaugurated | 


Decrease in Consumption 
Of Creamery Butter Shown 


The estimated consumption of creamery 
butter, cheese, condensed milk, and evap- 
orated milk ona milk equivalent basis 
was 4.8 per cent less in +¢he first five 
menths of 1932 than in the correspond- 


farm butter has probably increased. Oleo- 


|margarine production declined 13.9 per 
cent. 


Such data as are available on fluid-milk 
consumption in cities indicate that the 
|gradual declines experienced in 1930 and 
1931 have continued during the first half 
of 1932. Consumption of fiuid milk and 
cream in rural areas has probably in- 
creased.—(Department of Agriculture.) 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public July 30 by the 
Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Broadcasting applications: 


John E. McGoff, Ralph M. Sutcliff and 
Julius Schaffer, Newport, R. I., construction 
|permit for a new station resubmitted re- 
questing 1,280 kc., 250 w., 8 hours per day. 
(Amended as to power and name.) 


Herman OC, Halsted, Hazleton, Pa., construc- 
tion permit for a new station to use 1,420 
ke., 100 w., share with WILM (facilities of 
WILM). 

WSYB, Philip Weiss, trading as Philip Weiss 
|Music Company, Rutland, Vt., modification 
| ox construgtion permit for extension of com- 
pletion date to Sept. 28, 1932. 

WTEL, Foulkrod Radio Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., construction permit to move 
transmitter from Philadelphia to Somerton, 
Pa., move studio locally, install new trans- 
|mitter, and change from 1,310 kc., 
| sharing with WHAT to 1,170 ke., 5 kw., un- 
limited. (Facilities of WCAU, Philadelyiu.a.) 
| WWSW, Walker & Downing Radio Corp., 
| Pittsbufgh, Pa., license to cover construction 
| permit granted July 5, 1932, for new trans- 
mitter and increase day power to 250 w. 

WDAY, WDAY, Incorporated, Fargo, N. Dak., 
license to cover construction permit granted 
|March 25, 1932, to move transmitter locally 
}and install new equipment. 

The following application was returned to 
the applicant: 

. Yeomans, Athens, Ga., construction 
|permit for a new station on 1,450 ke. (Un- 
satisfactory equipment.) 


Applications other than broadcasting: 


WAi, American Radio News Corporation, At- 
lanta, Ga., modification of construction per- 
mit for extension construction period to Sept. 
3u, 1932, March 15, 1933. 

LC. H. Mathews, on Rankin Monoplane 12722, 
new license for aircraft on 51,400 kc., 10 w. 

K7XD, Telephone Bond & Share Co., Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, modification of construction per- 
mit for extension of completion date to 
Aug. 18, 1933. 

KDG, Press Wireless, Inc., Honolulu, T. H., 
modification of license for 15,910 ke. addi- 
tional. 

WJER, The Journal Company, portable, 
initial location, Milwaukee, Wis., license 
covering construction permit for 1,588, 2,342 
ke., 7.5 w. Temporary broadcast pickup serv- 





ice. 

WI10XAP, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
portable, renewal of general experimental li- 
cense for 17,310, 25,700, 34,600, 51,400, 60,000- 
400,000 ke., 7.5 w. 

W2XBB, Radio Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y., renewal of general experimental 
license for 3,492.5, 4,797.5, 6,425, 8,655, 12,862.5, 
17,310, 25,700, 34,600, 60,000-400,000 and above 
1 kw 


W10XAN, National Broadcasting Co., port- 
able-initial location, 711 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y¥., renewal of general experimental license 
tor sien, 25,700, 34,600, 51,400, 60,000-490,000 
ke., 10 w. 

W2XK, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 350 
Fifth Ave., N, Y., Y., renewal of general 
experimental license for 41,000, 51,400, 60,000- 
400,000, 401,000 and above. 2.5 kw. 

W3XL, National Broadcasting Co., Inc, 
Bound .Brook, N. J.,. renewal of general ex- 

rimental license for 1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 
.797.5, 6,425, 12,862.5, 17,310 ke., 100 w. 





ing period of 1931. The consumption of ¥ 


100 w., | 


y 










































Industrial Level 
In Philadelphia 


. District Declines 


Increase in General Level 
Of Commodity Prices Is 
Noted in Federal Reserve 
Bank Report 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 30.—Industrial 
activity in the third Federal reserve 
district decreased further from May 
to June by somewhat more than the usual 
seasonal amount and there wag a consider- 
able reduction in factory employment and 
pay rolls, according to the business re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia, just released for publication, 

The general level of commodity prices 
advanced between the middle of June and 
the middle of July, reflecting chiefly a rise 
in the prices of livestock and meats, the 
review reports. 


The section dealing with financial condi- 
‘tions in the district follows in full text: ~ 


Loans Continue Decline 


Statement of the weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks show an increase lately in de- 
posits (other than government deposits), 
but loan to customers have continued to 
decline, despite greater firmness in com- 
modity prices and more promising reports 
from a few individual industries. 

Borrowings from the reserve bank have 
increased somewhat over the past few 
months with an accompanying increase in 
the number’of borrowing banks. 


Reserve bank loans to member banks 
have increased from 67 millions to 72 mil- 
lions in the past month. The low point 
so far this year was 60 millions, reached 
on May 18; only 2 million of the expan- 
sion of 12 millions since that date was 
due to increased accommodation granted 
to banks in Philadelphia, and their total 
borrowings of 13 millions on July 20 were 
only one-sixth of those reported at the 
highest point last Winter. 

Borrowings of banks outside of Philadel- 
phia have increased 10 millions in the last 
nine weeks to more than 59 millions, but 
this still is 5 million less than at the peak 
in January. 



















following fortnight. 
Treasury Collections Shown 








bursements here totaled $28,000,000; 









bank. 







settlements with other districts, 











ment sales. 









in System operations. 
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has taken place in the last four weeks. 







actual increase of $9,000,000 in the month 





disbursements and to a_ decline 







ductions permitted in figuring deposits. 
Government Deposits Drop 









clined $12,000,000. 
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four in 1932. 
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Individual Debits Show 
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week ended July 29 of last year. 
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fied to deal with financi:* questions. 
committee would divid. 
subcommittees according to the 
branches of the subject. The two sub 
committees would naturally have discre 
tion to meet in joint session wheneve 
necessary, with the object of ensuring th 
necessary coordination in ‘th2ir labours. 
“The conference furthe: resolves to in 
vite the Government of the United State: 
of America to be represented on the com 
mittee on the same basis as the Govern 
ments of the States mentioned above. 
“Finally, the conference invites th 
Council of the League of Nations to nomi 
mate three persons qualified by thei 
financial competence, and three person 


Th 


























apeete be nationals of countries othe 


seek assistance from the Directors of th 
Economic and Financial Sections of th 
Secretariat of the League. The confer 








decides to invite the latter to nominat 
two persons to partigipate in the wor 







tions.” 








During the past four weeks currency 
receipts at this bank have. exceeded pay- 
ments to the banks by a little over $5,- 
000,000; there was a rise of probably more 
than the usual amount over the week 
which included July 4, but this was offset 
in part by the return of money in the, 


Treasury collections and receipts aggre- 
gated $46,000,000, while Government dis- 
in 
meeting this net withdrawal of $18,000,000 
from the local market and in providing 
the additional currency the banks did not 
greatly increase their borrowings from this 


Most of the funds were acquired through 
a favorable balance of $20,000,000 in the 
which 
probably was the result mainly of drafts 
upon deposits held elsewhere and invest- 


Despite the settlement balance in favor | 
of the member banks, the cash reserves 
of this bank decreased from $20+4,000,000 
to $197,000,000. Large transfers to other 
districts were made for the Treasury, and 
this bank also had to make payments to 
New York as a result of the participation | 

| 


A decrease in the reserve ratio from 54.5) 
to 52.4 per cent reflected chiefly the 
change in cash reserves, as an increase 
in the Federal reserve note liability was 
largely offset by a decline in total de-| 


Loans to customers at the weekly re-| 
porting member banks totaled $624,000,000 | 
on July 20, which was 18 per cent less than 
a@ year earlier; $11,000,000 of this decline 


Nevertheless, deposits, other than those 
to the credit of the Government, show an 


owing in part no doubt to Government 
in 
amounts due from banks, one of the de- 


Government deposits at these banks de- 
clined $28,000,000, the funds being provided 
largely by calling in sums on deposit in 
other districts and by selling investments; 
open market loans and investments de- 


Average figures for June, covering all 
show net demand and 
time deposits of $1,962,000,000, practically 
The stability of 
the total figures in May and June con- 
trasts with pronounced declines in the 
last four months of 1931 and the first 
In June country banks re- 
ported a decrease of $8,000,000 in such de- 
posits, but this was balanced by gains in| 


Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
July 27, aggregated $5,373,000,000, or 14 per 
cent below the total reported for the pre- 
ceding week and 34 per cent below the 
total for the corresponding week of last 


Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $4,973,- 
000,000, as compared with  $5,762,000,000 
the preceding week and $7,591,000,000 the 


Formal Invititation Outlines 
Plan for World Conference 


mittee two experts, one qualified to deal 
with economic questions, the other quali- 


itself into two 
two 


qualified by their economic competence. 
It would be desirable that these persons 


an those mentioned above. They might 


ence similarly seeks the collaboration of 
the Bank of International Settlements and 


of the subcommittee on financial ques- 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of July 30 


New York, July 30.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 13.9670 
Belgium (belga) .. 























Bulgaria (lev) .......seeeeeeeeedeves «1233 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9588 
Denmark (krone) .......++ +» 18.8996 
England (pound, sterling) ..........350.7053 
Finland (markka) ........ oevccwoese 1.5020 
France (franc) ........+++++¢ eecccces 3.9158 
Germany (reichsmark) ....-+see++ 23.7076 
Greece (drachma) .......+ -6376 
Holland (guilder) .......++ 40.2123 i 
Hu ry (pengo) . 17.4550 
Italy (lira) ...... 5.0877 
Norway (krone) . 17.5683 | 
Poland (zloty)) . - 11.1800 | 
Portugal (escudo) 3.1975 

| Roumamia (leu) ...... - 5964 
Spain (peseta) .... + 8.0357 
Sweden (krona) ..... - 18.0291 
Switzerland (franc) . - 19.4388 
Yugoslavia (dinar) . - 1.6700 
China (Chefoo tael) .. - 30.5833 | 
China (Hankow tael) - 30.2500 | 
China (Shanghai tael) - 29.5000 
China (Tientsin tael) . - 30.9583 | 
China (Hongkong dollar) ........... 22.7812 | 
China (Mexican dollar) ...........+. 20.5625 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar).. 21.0833 
China (Yuan dollar) .....---+eeseeeee 20.7506 
India (TUPCE) .....eee rece ee eeeeeenee 26.4000 
Japan (yen) ......-.s0+06 - 27.4500 | 
Singapore (8.S.) (dollar) - 40.4375 | 
Canada (dollar) - 86.9943 | 
Cuba (peso) ..... . 99.9225 
Mexico (peSO) .....-+e+eeee eocces 28.3500 
Newfoundland (dollar) «sscesssessss 86.8250 
Argentina (peso, gOld) «..ssesess 58.5492 
Brazil (milreis) ........ ebecdectecess t:Onue 
Chile (PeSO) .....eeeeeeeee eoccee - 6.0250 
Uruguay (peso) .....+6+ eccccccccccss 47.9803 
Colombia (pesSO) ...+ee0. eccccccccce. 95.2400 





Optimism Increasing 
In Cleveland Section 





Many Manufacturing Firms 
Said to Be Resuming or 
Expanding Operations 





Cleveland, Ohio, July 30.—A more op- 
timistic feeling in busines circles in the 
Fourth Federal Reserve District is noted 
by the monthly review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, just made public. 
The review records a “quite general” ex- 
pansion or resumption of operations, or 
contemplation of such a move, especially 
among the small manufacturing concerns. 
The district summary follows in fuli 
text: 

Although statistical records of business 
in the fourth district in June revealed a 
further falling-off in the more important 
lines of trade and industry, replies re- 
ceived in the first half of July from many 
correspondents in all parts of the district 
were more optimistic than for some time. 
A survey of about 3,000 organizations 
made by the Banking and Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Fourth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict clearly showed that many companies 
had recently expanded or resumed op- 
erations after shutdowns of varying 
lengths, or contemplated such a step in 
the very near future. This situation was 
not to be found in any particular part 


specific lines, but was quite general and 
found to be especially true of small man- 
ufacturing concerns. 

The Committee further found “that 
|there is a vast amount of productive 
| business available—if banking accommo- 
dation can be extended to finance such 
productive business.” The demands are 
in no sense in the nature of capital loans, 
but “represent a need for current accomo- 
dation for the manufacture and sale of 
normal products, predicated in many in- 
stances upon orders actually in hand.” 


Credit Found Available 
The survey further revealed that, based 
on the bank statements of condition on 
June 30, 1932, there is credit available for 
use of commerce and industry, but that 
“no pronounced improvement can be ex- 
pected until and unless there is to some 


to the small industries.” 

Savings deposits at 45 selected banks 
in the district declined only 0.2 per cent 
in June, the gain shown by the 23 Ohio 
banks being offset by reductions in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Several lines of activity increased ab- 
normally in June prior to the effective 
date of the new Federal taxes. This was 
particularly true of the tire and oil in- 
dustries. Since that time, however, opera- 
tions have slackened. Shoe production 
was up sharply in June and was slightly 
greater than a year ago, though below 
other recent years. 

The basic industry of the district, iron 
and steel, and construction were at very 
low levels in June, the decline from May 
was less than is usually shown for that 
period. F 

Declines in the condition of most agri- 
cultural crops occurred in June as the re- 
sult of dry weather, but improvement in 
the late crops followed the rains. Senti- 
ment in farm communities improved as 
the price of farm products advanced, live- 
stock and hog prices being at the highest 
levels in nearly a year. 





Dairy Production 
Expected to Expand 





Number of Milk Cows on Farms 
Continues to Increase 





Increased production of dairy products 
this Fall and Winter as a result of rela- 
tively large number of cows on farms, low 
prices of feed grains ir? relation to dairy 
products, increased Fall freshening, and 
prospective increases in feed supplies, is 
to be expected, says the Department of 
Agriculture reporting on the dairy out- 
look; 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
says that unless the decrease in consumer 
incomes is“ checked, the ratio between 
prices of feed and prices of dairy products 
will probably be even less favorable for 
dairying in deficit feed areas than for the 
last two seasons. In surplus feed areas, 
however, the ratio, it is expected, will be 
more favorable. Prices of fluid milk have 
declined during the last year at about the 
same rate as have prices of manufactured 
dairy products, but the Bureau points out 
that base prices for fluid milk are still 
relatively higher than wholesale prices of 
the manufactured products. 

The number of milk cows on farms has 
continued to increase during the first half 
of 1932 at a more rapid rate than in the 
same months of 1931, but it is expected 
that the present rate of increase, will not 
|continue because the numbers of heifers 
| being raised has begun to decline. Poor 
pastures, local feed shortages, a higher 
percentage’ of low-producing cows in 
herds, and a marked shift toward Fall 
freshening are stated as reasons why total 
milk production the first half of 1932 was 
somewhat lighter than for the same pe- 
riod in 1931, despite an increased number 
of cows.—(Department of Agriculture.) 
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Status of State Banks 
Changes of status among State bank 


e 
e 
during the week ended July 29 were an- 
nounced by the Federal Reserve Board as 
follows: 

Admitted to membership: 





e 
k 


|}employes, municipal officers admitted in 


| able after June 20, 1932, even though the 
| passes were issued prior to June 21, 1932. 
|The person or organization issuing com-| 


| the person is admitted. 


j}ancy between section 601 (b) 
| Revenue Act of 1932 and the instructions} 


;importers of jewelry under section 605 of | 


|of the district nor was it limited to any | 


degree an increase in the credit available! 


members of the Federal Reserve System | 


Revenue Bureau 


Issues Rulings 


On New Federal Tax Measure 





Answers Are Made Public to Inquiries on Ex- 


cise Levies and 


Other Imposts 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


the established price paid by others for 
the same or similar accommodation. 
All free admissions (except to bona fide 


order to perform their official duties and 
children under 12 years of age) are tax- 


plimentary tickets or passes may collect 
the tax at the time the tickets are issued | 
but if the tax is not collected at that time, 
the tax due must be collected each time} 





Importation of Jewelry 
Reference is made to your letter of June 
23, 1932, relative to the apparent discrep- 
(3) of the 
date@’ June 21, 1932, relative to sales by| 
the above-named act. | 
Your attention is called to the fact that | 
section 601(b)(3) applies only to the tax) 
imposed on the importation of the articles 
enumerated in section 601, whereas sec-| 
tion. 605 imposes a tax on the sale by the} 
importer of the articles enumerated therein | 
as distinguished from a tax on the impor-| 
tation of such articles. 
Under the Revenue Act of 1932 there is| 
no tax on the importation of jewelry, but 
there is a tax on the sale of jewelry by 
the importer thereof. 





Candy Levy Explained | 
Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of June 16, 1932, in which you inclose 
letter received from Mr. D. 

This manufqcturer wishes to know what 
he is to do in order to comply with the 
law as to the tax on candy. He states) 
that he manufactures $200 to $500 worth | 
of candy per month. 

You are advised that the tax is imposed 
on sales by the manufacturer of the com- 
modity commonly or commercially known 
as candy, including various compounds of 
sugar or molasses and other substances 
when manufactured and sold as candy. 
The manufacturer is required to make 
a@ monthly returu on Form 1728 for each 
calendar month in accordance with the in- 
structions printed on back of the form. 
The return with the tax must be filed 
with the collector of internal revenue of 
the district in which the taxpayer’s prin- | 
cipal place of business is located on or} 
before the last day of the month following 
that for which ‘made. 

These forms may be obtained from the 
collecfor of internal revenue of the dis- 
trict“in which the manufacturer lives. | 
Further information in this connection} 
will be found in Articles 63, 67, 68 and 69 
of Regulations 46, promulgated under the 
Revenue Act of 1932, 





Stamp Tax Clarified 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of June 25, 1932, with which you inclosed 
a.letter from Mr. D, inquiring whether 
a deed executed and delivered on June 
18, 1932, but not recorded until June 22, 
1932, is subject to the stamp tax imposed 
by section 725 of the Revenue Act of | 
1932. 

In reply you are advised that if as 
|stated by Mr. D the deed was delivered 
to the grantee or his agent prior to June 
21, 1932, the effective date of the 1932 Act, 
no tax was incurred. Neither the date of 
execution of the deed nor the date on 
which it is presented for recordation gov- 
erns as the date of delivery to the grantee | 
or his agent is the determining factor. 





Tax on Silver Imports 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter | 
dated June 21, 1932, inclosing telegrams 
received from the Z Company, in which 
information is requested as to the tax- 
ability of various imported articles under | 
section 605 of the Revenue Act of 1932. 

It is stated that the Z Company is a 
retailer of imported silver, and informa- 
tion is requested as to the taxability of 
articles sold on and after June 21, 1932.| 

You are advised that silverware other 
than silver plated ware is taxable under 
section 605, Revenue Act of 1932, when} 
sold by the importer for $3 or more. In 
the event silver plated ware is orna-| 
mented, mounted, or fitted with other 
precious metals or imitations thereof, it 
is taxabl2 under the above-mentioned | 
section of the act. 

Where an importer sells articles at re-| 
tail the tax on his retail sales ordinarily 
will be computed upon a price for which 
similar articles are sold by him at whoie- 
sale. If he has no such sales at wholesale | 
a fair market price will be determined | 
by the Commissioner. 








Taxation of Ornaments 

Receipt is acknowledged of your let- 
ter of June 28, 1932, inclosing a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. D, in which information 
is requested as to the taxability of ash | 
trays, book ends, and other ornaments 
under section 605, Revenue Act of 1932. 

You are advised that ash trays, book | 


ends, etc., are not taxable under section | 
605, Revenue Act of 1932, unless made of, 
or ornamented, mounted, or fitted with, 
precious metals or imitations thereof 
(other than silver plate), or ivory. 


or fountain syrup by the manufacturer 
and he will be liable for the tax thereon. 


In the cases of double and triple 


strength which require dilution before 
they can be used at a soda fountain or 
other similar place of business, the person 
producing such syrups and diluting them 
with simple syrup will be considered the 


manufacturer, and it will be necessary for 
him to keep records which will enable him 
to report and pay a tax of 6 cents per 
gallon on the finished syrup. 





Levy on Deeds Explained 
Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 


}of July 2, 1932, with which you inclosed 


a letter from Mr. C. requesting a ruling as 
to the application of the stamp tax to 
deeds conveying real property where there 
is merely a change in title and the con- 
sideration involved is only $1. 
In reply you are advised that section 
725 of the Revenue Act of 1932 imposes 
a stamp tax on deeds conveying real prop- 
erty executed in connection with a sale 
where the consideration involved is in ex- 
cess of $100. In order to be subject to 
the tax so imposed, the property must be 
sold, and the term “sold” imports the 
transfer of the absolute or general title 
for a valuable consideration or price. 

A deed issued to cover a pure bona fide 


|gift of property from husband to wife, or 


from parents to child, or from an indi- 
vidual to a municipality or other political 
subdivision, or the United States, wherein 
the consideration named is “natural love 
and affe. tion and $1,” “desire to promote 
public welfare and $1,” or “$1 and other 
valuable consideration” is not taxable; 
neither is a conveyance of realty not in 
connection with a sale, to trustee or other 
persons without consideration, taxable. 
However, where a deed specifies that the 
consideration is a “nominal amount and 
other valuable consideration” and the 
actual consideration is in excess of $100, 
the deed is subject to tax. 

In calculating the amount of stamps 
which must be affixed to a deed of convey- 
ance, the tax is computed upon the full 
consideration for the transfer less all 
encumbrances which rest on the property 
before the sale and are not removed by 
the sale. Encumbrances placed on the 
property in connection with and as a re- 
sult of the sale or transfer, as well as 
notes for deferred payments, cannot be 
deducted in determining the amount upon 
which the tax is calculated. 





Athletic Admission Tax 

Reference is made to your letter of June 
17, 1932, requesting information with re- 
spect to the liability of State universities 
for collection of tax on admission to foot- 
ball games. 

‘Sudbivision (e) of section 500 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, which was added by 
section 711 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1932, 


|provides that the exemption from tax 


shall not be allowed in the case of ad- 
missions to any athletic game or exhibi- 
tion, the proceeds of which inure wholly 
or partly to the benefit of any college or 
university (including any academy of the 
military or naval forces of the United 
States). 

The above provisions of the Act apply 
to all universities whether or not they 
are State universities. Your attention is 
called to the fact that the burden of the 
tax on admission charges will not fall on 
the university itself but is a tax imposed 
upon the persons paying the admission 
charges. 





Deed Executed by Sheriff 

In reply to your inquiry of July 2, 
1932, you are advised that a deed of real 
property executed by a sheriff, referee, or 
commissioner to a mortgagee who bids in 
the property at foreclosure sale to satisfy 
a mortgage lien is subject to tax under 
the provisions of section 725 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1932, the tax to be computed 
upon the amount bid for the property, 
plus the costs if paid by the purchaser. 

A conveyance by the defaulting mort- 
gagor to the mortgagee in consideration 


unpaid accrued interest. 





Levy on Electric Current 
Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 


information concerning the tax on elec- 


buildings, etc. 


of the amount paid for electrical energy 


|for domestic or commercial consumption 
to be paid by the person paying for such 


electrical energy, and to be collected by 
the vendor. 

The term “electrical energy for domes- 
all electrical energy furnished the con- 


for industrial consumption. 








In the event the above-mentioned arti- 
cles manufactured by The X Corporation | 
are merely made of bronze, brass plate, 
or the white metal referred to without | 
any ornamentation of precious metals or| 
imitations thereof, or ivory, they are not | 
subject to the tax imposed under section | 
605, Revenue Act of 1932. 





Admissions to Dance 
Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of June 27, 1932, enclosing a communi- 


with respect to the taxability of admission 
charges to a dance pavilion. 

It is stated that there is an admijssion | 
charge of 10 cents to the park and 


therefore, not required to pay the charge 
made for a dance ticket. The charge for 
a ticket allowing the purchaser to dance 
the entire evening is 35 cents. 

Since the admission charge to the park | 
is not in excess of 40 cents, it is not sub-! 
ject to the tax imposed by section 711(a)}| 
of the Revenue Act of 1932. The charge 
of 35 cents made to any person who de-)| 
sires to dance after entering the park 1s| 
a separate admission charge and since it| 
is not in excess of 40 cents, it is not sub- ' 
ject to the tax imposed by the above sec- 
tion of the act. 





Levy on Fountain Syrup 
Reference is made to your letter of June, 
18, 1932; inquiring if it will be necessary 
for you to keep a record of all double 
strength syrup which you mix with simple 
syrup in producing what is known as a 
finished or fountain syrup, and if this fin- 
ished syrup will be subject to the tax 
imposed by section 615 (a)(6) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1932. 
You are advised that all syrup of a 


single strength purchased by you and| 


Power for Newspapers 


The question presented is whether the tax | 
on electrical energy will attach in the 
case of electrical energy furnished for the 


use of newspapers. 


The tax imposed under section 616 is 
applicable to electricai energy furnished 
for domestic or commercial consumption 
as distinguished from industrial consump- 
tion. Electrical energy for industrial con- 
sumption is deemed to include that used 


generally for industrial purposes, that is 


caion from Mr. D, and requesting a ruling/| in manufacturing, processing, mining, and | 


similar industries. 


It is the present opinion of this office 
include 
any | newspapers and, accordingly, it is held | 
people enter the park by paying the ad-| that electrical energy furnished for the use | 
mission charge but do not dance and are,| of newspapers, being used in the printing 
of newspapers, will not be subject to the 
tax imposed under section 616 of the Reve- 
electrical 
| energy is subject to the tax if consumed 
in the commercial phases of the news- 


that such classification would 


nue Act of 1932. Howeyer, 


paper business, such as in office buildings, 
subscription offices and news depots. 


Trade Conditions Abroad 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
whenever necessary, 


purpose of exporting capital. 


terference with purely commercial 
tions or that the normal financing of 
trade will be handicapped in any way, 
Agricultural relief legislation 
|} by August 15, as a 
ing relief. Measures to be considered wil 
| probably include a moratorium on farm loans 
new loans totalin 
| priations for puble works. 
a 





usable in the form in which received, 





Wahoo State Bank, Wahoo, 


Nebr., 
$40,000. 


without further dilution by simple syrup, 
will be considered the sale of a finished 


against demand obligations, at the Bank o 
Poland, according to 





of the cancellation of the mortgage debt 
is likewise subject to tax calculated on 
the amount of the mortgage debt plus 


of June 28, 1932, and enclosure requesting 
trical energy used by offices, apartment} 


Section 616 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1932 imposes a tax equivalent to 3 per cent 


tic or commercial consumption” includes 
sumer, except electrical eneragy furnished 


Electrical energy used by office and 
|}apartment buildings, department stores, 
hotels, and hospitals, is subject to the tax 
of 3 per cent of the amount paid for such 
energy, as imposed by the above section of 
| the Act. 


Shown in Weekly Review 


transactions in foreign 
exchange, foreign currency, securities in for- 
eign currency, and letters of credit for the 
It is not ex- 
pected, however, that there will be any’ in- 
ansac- 
oreign 


is expected 


special session of the 
Diet is being called for the purpose of grant- 


200,000,000 yen, and appro- 
Poland.—Total reserves of gold and stable 


foreign currencies and bills, representing cover 


e bank's balance sheet 
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Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 










Excess of expenditures 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 


This Month 
GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 
Income tax ......++. Cooccccves $15,024,693.56 


Miscellaneous internal revenue 39,292.875.76 
Total occccccccccscoccscvsgere $54,317,569.32 
Customs ..... eecccccscccccccccces 16,653,020.89 


securities— 
Railroad securities .... 4,838.72 
All others .......-+eres 196,610.77 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. ...... | 1,194,579.26 
Other miscellaneous ..........  5,099,436.09 


Total ......cccceee evcccescess $77,466,055.05 
Expenditures: 

General ..... scccesccccccccesoees $190,135,454.27 
Public debt— 

Interest .......-+00- + 12,390,784.85 
Refunds of receipts— 

Customs .....+.-sse08 oe 834,278.41 

Internal revenue .. . 5,356,724.09 
Postal deficiency .... 5,078,597.56 
Panama Canal ......-seceseseess 831,192.49 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) *840,854.78 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 100,000,000. 
Civil-service retirement fund.... 20,850,000.00 
Foreign Service retirement fund 416,000.00 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 2,823,601.35 

Total .....06 oc vcs sesegocssccces $337,875,778.24 


$260,409,723.19 


Corresponding 
Period Last 
Year 


$21,448,277.51 
45,656,033 .94 


$67,104,311.45 
30,835,889.07 


510,528.53 
368,310.99 
1,926,905.79 
5,256,118.97 


$106,002,064.80 


$223,851,227.10 
10,161,814.81 


1,304,945.12 
5,285,353.41 
984,261.37 
23,702,638.15 
20,850,000.00 
215,000.00 
3,288,604.11 


$289,643,844.07 


Fisca} Year 
1933 * 


$15,024,693.56 
39,292,875.76 


$54,317,569.32 
16,653,020.89 


4,838.72 
196,610.77 
1,194,579.26 
5,099,436.09 


$77,466,055.05 


$190,135,454.27 
12,390,784.85 


834,278.41 
5,356,724.09 
5,078,597 .56 

831,192.49 

*840,854.78 
100.000,000.00 
20,850,000.00 

416,000.00 
2,823,601.35 


$337,875,778.24 


U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business July 28, 1932 
Made Public July 30, 1932 





Corresponding 
Period Fiscal 
Year 1932 


$21 448,277.51 
45,656,033 .94 


$67,104,311.45 
30,835,889.07 


510,528.53 
368,310.99 
1,926,905.79 
5,256,118.97 


$106,002,064.80 


$223,851,227.10 
10,161,814.81 


1,304,945.12 
5,285,353.41 
"984,261.37 
23,702,638.15 
20,850,000.00 
215,000.00 
3,288,604.11 
$289,643,844.07 





$183,641,779.27 


$2,451,347 .52 


$260 ,409,723.19 


$1,591,159.43 


$183,641,779.27 





$2,451,347.52 





$2,451 ,347.52 


$1,591,159.43 


$2,451,347.52 





Excess of expenditures .. 
TRUST FUNDS 


teeeee 


Receipts: 


Expenditures: 
vernment life insurance fund— 
Policy losses, etc. .. 








*Excess of credits (deduct). 


trict under trust funds. 


vey of Current Business for the week 
ended July 23, indicate that business activ- 
ity remained steady, and that further im- 


provement was scored. in the financial and 
commodity markets, the Department of 
Commerce announced July 30. Fisher’s 
index of wholesale prices equalled the 
substantial advance of the preceding week, 
and the improvement has now extended 
over a period of five weeks. Further gains 
in agricultural prices were responsible for 
the continuation of the advance as the 
index of non-agricultural prices remained 
unchanged. 


forward move in stocks. Bank debits, out- 


about equal to the June average. The 
statistics of the reporting member banks 
fail to evidence a continuation of the ex- 


week. The decline in “all other” loans, 
















*Revised. {Computed normal equals 100. 
same week last three years equals 100. 





i as of the end of June, decreased during the 
;month by 62,780,000 zlotys 


$0.1122), to 530,480,000 zlotys. 


zlotys. 
zlotys of gold abroad from the bank's vault. 

Changes in the other principal 
| were as follows: The bank’s 
counted paper increased by 
to 670,987, 
lateral at 124,121,000 zlotys, also were higher 
by 6,736,000 zlotys. Private deposits declined 
by 25,836,000 zlotys to 113,853, zlotys, and 
the treasury’s balance was reduced to 936,000 
zlotys, a decline of 1,165,000 zlotys. The treas- 
ury’s indebtedness to the bank remained un- 
changed at 50,000,000 zlotys. 

Notes in circulation show a slight increase 
of 2,476,000 zlotys, at a total of 1,105,384,- 
000 zlotys, whereas sight obligations decreased 
| by 28,380,000 zlotys, to 1,235,594,000 siotys. The 
percentage of cover against sight obligations 
thus declined: All cover to 42.9 (from 46.9 
at the end of May), and that of gold alone 
to 39.2 (from 43.9), which is respectively, 2.9 
and 9.2 per cent above the statutory mini- 
mum. Gold cover against notes alone de- 
clined to 43.8 per cent, from 50.3 at the end 


of y. 
++ + “ 


Philippine Islands.—Several favorable factors 
combine to produce a distinct but cautions 
optimism in the Philippines. The slight but 
steady improvement in prices of abaca, coco- 
;nut products and sugar, and the universally 
|favorable acceptance of the Governor Gen- 
eral’s message to the Legislature, requesting 


1 


without resort to bond floating or the use 
| of. currency funds, have helped to create a 
more optimistic tone in business and financial 
circles since the middle of June. 

The credit situation throughout the islands 
remains unsatisfactory, requiring caution on 
the part of importers. Collections generally 





4 


Financial indicators reflect a further im- | 
provement in the bond market, and a} 


side New York, were maintained at the| 
level of the preceding week which was} 


pansion of bank credit of the preceding | 





stricter economy and balancing of the budget | 


Other ..... eecccccccccccccccccces $1,591,150.43 
Total ...ccccccccccccccccccccecs $1,591,159.43 
Expenditures: 
ther... ecccccvecscccccsceses  $1,036,679.36 
Total ...cccccccccccsscccssese $1,036,679.36 
Excess of receipt® ....sccesccescess $554,480.07 
Excess of expenditures ......s+e0+ aseveesen’ 
SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Total general fund receipts ..... +. $77,466,055.05 
Total special fund receipts ..... oe 1,591,159.43 
OCR] oc cdesccwescvvescccsccccccce $79,057,214.48 
Total general fund expenditures. . $337,875,778.24 
Total special fund expenditures... 1,036,679.36 
Total wcccovcccosccvccce eeecce +++ -$338,912,457.60 


+e. $259,855,243.12 


District of Columbia ..........+. $1,171,541.17 
Government life insurance fund  8,950,592.88 
OURGF ccccccccccccccccccccecce eee  3,440,064.41 
Total .cccccccccccsescccnccces sees $13,562,198.46 


$1,938,519.82 


Investments ...+..++ eee 4,876,975.41 
Other ...-cccccccvcees seecccccese *10,488,455.10 
Total ..cccrecccccccccces seesees *$3,672,959.87 


Excess of receipts or credits....... $17,235,158.33 


, are still difficult, although in northern Luzon 
(1 zloty equals | conditions are reported slightly better on ac- 
The decrease|count of time remittances 
occurred in the metal reserve only, the supply | 
of foreign assets having increased by 17,707,000 | 
There was a transfer of 40,256,000 | 


accounts | 
porsallo of dis- | 
3,457,000 zlotys, | 
zlotys and loans against col- | 


| 





$2,615,714.05 
$2,615,714.05 


164,366 53 





$106,002,064.80 
2,451,347.52 


$108,453,412.32 


$289,643,844.07 
2,615,714.05 


$292,259,558.12 
$183,806,145.80 


$942,667.67 
9,318,457.10 
798,433.99 


$11,059,558.76 


$2,638,974.63 
4,800,798.52 
361,300.29 
$7,801.073.44 


$3,258,485 .32 





higher. 


For the week ended July 16, the com- 
posite business indexes of both the New 
York Times and the Business Week were | 
only slightly changed from the preceding 
week. The increase in freight-car loadings | 
was of about the usual seasonal propor- 
Production in major lines of in- 
dustry increased, following the holiday 
week, but in general the advances were not 
in excess of seasonal expectations. 
ployment in Detroit factories declined dur- 
ing the first half of July, reflecting the 
automobile 
Building contract awards during the same 
period were higher than in the preceding 
¢+month. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weekly average 1923-25—100) 


tions. 


slackening 


July July July July 
23 16 9 24 
1932 1932 1932 1931 
GENERAL BUSINESS: 
Composite index—New York Times?.. 54.2 *54.3 73.2 
Composite index—Business Week?.... 55.7 “55.5 75.4 
PRODUCTION & DISTRIBUTION: 
Bituminous coal production (da. av.) .... 408 42.2 66.1 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) ee SEO! Nees as 
Cattle receipts .....ccccccscossccceses 69.9 *715 449 69.0 
Cotton receipts 196 173 181 23.8 
Electric current? ..... «+» 85.0 806 99.0 
Freight-car loadings «++» 526 43.5 177.4 
Hog receipts ........ 37.0 59.0 468 55.5 
Lumber production§ .. eee 37.6 30.8 68.4 
Petroleum production ( 103.5 103.4 119.4 
Steel ingot production ....... Re ey 
MUMBS TROON oe once vine cecstnecvece 152.0 125.7 329.5 
WHOLESALE PRICES: 
Fisher’s Index (1926=100)— 
All commodities (120)............00 60.8 60.2 596 69.5 
Agricultural products (30) ........ 458 446 43.7 60.5 
Nonagricultural products (90) 62.6 626 62.5 172.0 
| Copper, electrolytic ............. 36.2 37.0 37.0 55.1 
Cotton, middling, New York . 21.7 21.7 224 33,1 
Iron and steel composite ............ 712.712 T12 2 
Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City ..... 34.1 349 249 349 
FINANCE: 
Band debits outside N. Y. C. (da av.) 622 624 88.0 859 
Bank loans (F. R. member banks) .. 88.2 989.2 889 1162 
| Bond prices (da. av.) -+» 80.7 79.2 -78.1 106.9 
Business failures ...... + 159.7 122.4 162.4 115.2 
Federal Reserve ratio|| 56.2 563 563 843 
Interest ,rates— 
Cate eG (OK. -B8.) ccccsccecccces 48.5 485 533 36.4 
|} Time money (da. AV.) ......cesece 34.3 343 343 343 
Money in circulation (da. av.)...... 118.4 1183 119.1 99.2 
| Net demand deposits ............se000 88.9 90.1 89.4 111.6 
| Stock prices (GM. AV.) .....cccccccces 39.8 384 365 1348 
PND CINE aoa. ccccacascicerrsinsces 122.1 121.9 122.2 157.1 


tWeekly average, 
||Actual figure—not an index. 


sugar laborers, 


Construction activity in Manila has greatly 
relieving unemployment 


improved, 
building trade. 


ing a total value of 2,200,000 pesos ($1,100,000) 
doubled the value of permits issued in June | 
Legislative and executive branches 
action for lowering the as- 
abaca and coconut lands on 
| the basis of present productivity. 

elements contributed to slower 
imported foodstuffs in June, 
on whom local im- 


last year. 
are considerin 
sessed value o 


Seasonal 
movement of 
and provincial 


porters depend, 
|culty in making purchases on account of 
the lack of surplus cash among’ provincial 
customers and the tendency to utilize locally 


in 


$1,036,679.36 
$1,036,679.36 
$554,480.07 


$77,466,055.05 
1,591,159.43 


$79,057,214.48 


$337,875,778.24 
1,036,679.36 


$338,912,457.60 
$259,855,243.12 


$1,171,541.17 
8,950,592.88 
3,440,064.41 


$13,562,198.46 


$1.938,519.82 
4,876,975.41 
*10,488,455.10 
*$3,672,959.87 


$17,235,158.33 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 
States are charged against the amount to be advagced from the general fund until the au- 
thorized amount is expended. After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 
For total expenditures the items 


or District of Coumbia under 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 





Changes in Current Business Conditions 


Are Shown in Federal Survey for Week 


Statistical data assembled by the Sur-/ amounting to $113,000,000 more than offset 
the increase of the preceding week. 
vestments of the banks were slightly lower, 
while demand deposits also fell off. Time 
deposits were higher. 
currency to the banks following the holi- 
day was retarded by the recurrence of 
local banking difficulties, but the actual 
increase for the week was small. 
bank credit outstanding was moderately 


July July July July July 
17 25 19 27 20 
1931 1930 1030 1929 1929 
74.2 85.5 86.0 110.0 109.5 
76.7 91.0 948 114.7 1123 
66.4 79.1 77.5 945 91.7 
mee. vces WORE <ccks. nae 
73.7 66.8 848 83.2 75.0 
21.2 115 165 23.1 18.5 
98.7 101.2 100.1 103.4 103.7 
*79.1 95.9 96.8 115.0 112.6 
65.0 65.2 744 75.7 18.4 
117.5 119.5 120.0 139.1 138.9 
40.8 763 76.3 123.7 126.3 
368.0 406.0 296.7 374.9 229.1 
69.8 83.3 834 99.1 98.38 
61.0 85.2 85.5 106.7 105.7 
72.5 82.1 82.1 94.6 94.5 
55.8 78.3 78.3 129.0 129.0 
34.2 47.1 49.3 688 170.6 
748 80.0 80.1 88.6 88.7 
33.3 62.8 61.2 100.0 100.7 
94.7 1088 1199 135.6 141.1 
117.1 134.8 135.3 135.8 135.2 
106.9 106.9 106.7 104.1 104.2 
105.2 125.3 111.1 98.3 92.4 
84.1 83.2 82.0 174.7 73.8 
36.4 48.5 545 206.1 230.3 
34.3. 80.0 79.1 182.9 180.0 
99.4 91.4 92.1 97.5 98.3 
112.9 113.4 114.1 108.8 109.4 
134.7 207.1 207.4 289.1 289.9 
157.5 163.2 163.2 147.2 1466 


1928-30, equals 100. 


June building 


dealers, 


are finding 


grown foodstuffs. 


Prospects for the new sugar crop continue 
satisfactory and a higher yield per acre is 
expected, barring unfavorable weather condi- 
tions before November. 
first of the season to date have included 668,- 
900 metric tons of centrifugal and 38,400 tons 


of refined sugar. 


Copra prices continue the advance started 
this month, with closing quotations at 7 to 
7.20 pesos per 100 kilos (220 pounds) for ware- 
house grade resecado, Manila; Cebu and Hon- 
oo. 7; and Legaspi, 6.90 pesos. 


$0.50 


encouraged 


June receipts of abaca were down 30 per 
cent, but the recent price improvement has 
small 
stripping during the latter part of July and 
August is expected, if the market is sustained. 


producers 


The return flow of 


Exports from the 


$2,615,714.05 
$2,615,714.05 


164,366.53 


$106,002,064.30 
2,451,347.52 


$108,453,412.32 


$289,643,844.07 
2,615,714.05 


$292,259,558.12 
$183,806,145.80 


$942,667.67 
9,318,457.10 
798,433.99 


‘$11, 059,558.76 


$2,638,974.63 
4,800,798.52 
361,300.29 


$7,801,073.44 
$3,258,485.52 
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Shoe Production - 


In New England 
Highest of Year 


Increase in Consumption of 
Raw Wool Also Noted in 
Monthly Review of Bos- 
ton Reserve Bank 





Boston, Mass., July 30.—Production of 
boots and shoes in New England reached 
the highest levels of the current year in 
June, and there was an increase in the 
volume of raw wool consumed over May, 
when a decline usually occurs, accor 

to the monthly review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, just released for 
publication. 

The summary of the business ‘situation 
as ~—— by the bulletin follows in full 
text: 

In June, after making allowances for 
seasonal changes, there appeared to be a 
slight increase over May in the general 
level of industrial activity in New Eng- 
land, and in two important industries 
there was definite improvement. 


Gain in Wool Consumption 


A decline usually occurs between May 
and June in the volume of raw wool con- 
sumed in this district, but this year there 
was an increase, and, although the sea- 
sonally adjusted quantity consumed in 
June was only about 50’ per cent of the 
average month of 1923-24-25, neverthe- 
less, an increase took place over May of 
approximately*38 per cent, although the 
decline from June, 1931, amounted to 61 
per cent. 
The amount of cotton used by New 
England mills during June was practically 
the same as in May; consequently, the 
cotton textile industry in this district in 
June consumed only 25.5 per cent of the 
average monthly quantity during 1923-24- 
25. Some decline was reported between 
May and June in silk machinery activity. 
Production of boots and shoes in New 
England, after seasonal corrections, at- 
taired the highest level of the current 
year in June, but was about 11 per cent 
less than in the corresponding month a 
year ago. Total estimated shoe produc- 
tion in this district for the first half of 
1932 was about 3 per cent les than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1931. 


Construction Decreases 


The volume (square feet) of residential 
building contracts awarded in New Eng- 
land during June was 21.5 per cent of the 
1923-24-25 average month, as compared 
with 22.2 per cent in May and 46.4 per 
cent in June, 1931. Commercial and in- 
dustrial contracts awarded in this dis- 
trict during June increased slightly from 
May, but the volume in May was the 
smallest on record. According to the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Labor and In- 
dustries, employment and pay-roll condi- 
tions during June did not reflect the 
slight improvement in general industrial 
activity between May and June, 


The number of wage earners. employed 
in representative manufacturing establish- 
ments in Massachusetts during June de- 
creased 5.1 per cent from May, while the 
aggregate weekly pay roll was reduced 69 
per cent, and average weekly earnings per 
person employed declined 1.8 per cent. 
Commercial Failures Higher 

These decreases from May to June, 
1932, were slightly greater than May-to- 
June decrease in 1930 and 1931. The num- 
ber of comercial failures in this dis- 
trict during June was nearly 49 per cent 
larger than in the corresponding month 
last year, and total liabilities increased 


in June this year more than 130 per cent 
from June, 1931. 


Sales of reporting New England retail 
stores were about 23 per cent less in June 
than in that month a year ago, and for 
the period January-June, inclusive, were 
20.9 per cent behind last year, in June cash 
sales of Boston department storese were 
20.8 per cent less than in June, 1931, regu- 
lar charge sales were 27.9 per cent less, 


and instalment sales were 1.4 per cent 
greater. 





Certain Rate Schedules 
Are Ordered Suspended 


By an order entered July 29, in and 
Docket No. 3783, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended from Aug. 1, 1932, 
until March 1, 1933, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules proposing to establish rates 
on fullers earth, in carloads, between 
points in Alabama and Florida on the 
Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay Railway 
with the purported purpose of meeting 
motor truck competition, which results in 
reductions. 

By an order entered in Docket No. 3781, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission sus= 
pended from July 30, 1932, until Feb. 28, 
1933, the operation of certain schedules 
proposing to cancel the so-called combin- 
ation rule used in constructing through 
rates on horses and mules, in carloads, 
|from Wichita, Kans., and certain points 
in Oklahoma to Ohio and Mississippi River 
Carolina and Southeastern territories, 
which would result in increases.—(Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.) 








as they have no assurance of being able to 
obtain sizeable qua 
— quantities at the prevailing 
Turkey.—Foreign trade durin osed 
| with an adverse balance of £T4.642,380 aS cone 
pared with £T2,079,980 in the same mgnth of 
1931. Exports declined from £T9,817,030 to 
£T6,807,210, due both to lower priees and de- 
| creased demand for the leading products, ex- 
;cept, tobacco, opium and barley. Imports 
were only slightly less in value, totaling 
£T11,649,590 as against £T11,897,010 in May, 
1931; the volume of imports, however, was 
larger, amounting to 43,673 metric tons as 
compared with 38,598 metric tons; besides re- 
flecting the lower level of prices, the increase 
was attributed to exemption granted under 
@ recent decree to merchandise held in cus- 
toms by the import quota system, which could 
be cleared provided it was already paid for or 
would not be paid for in foreign exchange, 
(£T equals approximately $0.47.) 


The review of conditions in Latin 
American countries will be printed in 
full text in the issue of Aug. 2. 











W E INVITE 
inquiry regarding facilities, 
service, rates and securi- 
ties of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System,amajor 
utility serving 1 in 27 elec- 
tric customers in the United 
States and its possessions. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 





At present the market is much firmer, with 
greater strength from New York and London. 
Buyers’ prices are 9.50 pesos per picul of 139 


pounds for Grade E; 


6.75; JUS, 6; 


FP, 7.75 


to 8; I. 6.50 to 


JUK, 5.50; K, 4.50; and L-l, 4 


pesos. Dealers are cabling offers to London 
and New York slightly ahove these quotations, 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2, Weekly Index in every 
“Monday issue. Annual Index-Digest published 
Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 


separately after. March of each year. 
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Study of Automobile Accidents 
in Rhode Island + + + + + 


Motor Vehicle Department Reveals Decrease 
In Year in Number of Deaths and Persons In- 
jured in State by Automobiles 


By HARRY C,. BURNHAM 


Research Director, Motor Vehicle Department, State of Rhode Island 


IGNIFICANT features in the Annual Ac- 
cident Analysis Summary for Rhode Island 
during 1931 are as follows: f 

1. The total number of persons injured 
was 287 less than in 1930. ma 

2. There was an increase of 2 pedestrians 
killed in 1931, as against 1930. 

3. Deaths from motor vehicle collisions were 
reduced from 21 in 1930 to 13 in 1931—a re- 
duction of 8. There was also a reduction of 
79 motor vehicle collision accidents with 61 
less persons injured. / 

4. There was only a slight reduction in 
the average rate of speed, amounting to 1 
mile per hour less in 1931 as against 1930. 
The traffic observations showed in various 
months an increase in speed, particularly in 
May, June and July, and incidentally with 
this rate of speed for these three months 
we find that there was an increase in the 
total number of accidents. 

++ 

5. There were three accidents which re- 
sulted in the deaths of eight persons. Two 
of these accidents were not strictly highway 
accidents in the true sense of the word. In 
one accident an unlicensed operator backed 
a motor vehicle over a small bank, and or- 
dinarily possibly no injuries would have oc- 
curred, but the motor vehicle backed down 
into about 10 feet of water a..d a woman 
and two children were drowned. In the 
other case a youth who had stolen a motor 
Vehicle was attempting to escape from an 
officer, and it is known that the speed of 
the vehicle driven by this youth was at least 
70 miles per hour. On a curve he ran into 
a motor vehicle coming in the opposite direc- 
tion, with the result that three persons were 
killed. It is certainly true that there is no 
accident prevention work that could foresee 
and provide preventive measures to eliminate 
types of accidents similar to these. These 
accidents do not fall in the category of the 
average highway accident. 

The two major types of highway accidents 
resulting in death and injury are collisions 
between motor vehicles and pedestrians 
struck while in the act of using the high- 
Ways. We again find in studying the analy- 
sis that there has been a further reduction 
in the total number of pedestrians involved 
in highway accidents. We find that 48 per 
cent of all the accidents were involving pe- 
destrians. A careful study of the pedestrian 
accidents shows that less than 10 per cent 
of the pedestrians committed the act of 
greater negligence than the operator. 

The careless acts causing most of the ac- 
cidents have changed somewhat in their 
complexion in 1931 as against 1930. Failure 
to slow down at an intersecting street de- 
clined from 27.5 per cent in 1930 to 20 per 
cent in 1931. The lack of care on the part 
of the motorist in approaching the pedes- 
trian in plain view in the street, or obstruc- 
tions of view, such as parked cars, standing 
trolley cars, et cetera, increased from 14.7 
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Use of Intoxicants 
as a Hazard 
in Driving 


By 
Victor W. Killick 
Statistician, Highway Pa- 
trol, Department of Motor 
Vehicles, State of Cali- 
fornia 

T FREQUENTLY happens that in cases of 

drunk-driving charges brought before 

courts in California the defendant pleads 
he had only “one drink.” It is a custom of 
the courts and a usual judgment of nearly 
any jury that partial intoxication should 
constitute grounds for leniency. 

The research statistical service of the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol has recently brought 
together data from various parts of the 
country which indicates that the partially 
intoxicated driver is ° far greater menace 
on our highways than the fully intoxicated. 
One research worker has observed: 

“In the early stages of intoxication, a car 
driver may be able to coordinate his muscular 
activities fairly well; but he is impulsive 
and reckless and so takes the deadly chance. 
He thinks he can drive as well as ever; and 
so, in a large degree, he can—so far as move- 
ments of hand and foot are concerned. But 
the sound, careful judgment that directs 
the hand and foot are gone; and in its place 
reigns impulse, rashness and unrestraint.” 

Another investigator states: 

“Few men will attempt to drive when they 
are drunk enough to realize that they are 
drunk. It is the man who is just drunk 
enough to think he is all right and to snap 
his fingers in the face of caution who is the 
greatest menace on the highways.” 

Psychological tests made at various uni- 
versities show that the influence of alcohol 
tends to slow down muscular reaction. This 
has 2 mighty influence in making the task 
of the fast driver more difficult. 

Tests have shown that one bottle of beer 
can slow down the reactions of the indi- 
vidual as much as one-fifth of a second. 
This makes a vital difference in controlling 
a car traveling 66 feet a second or at the 
rate of 45 miles per hour. 

In order to study the drunk-driving situ- 
ation in California, a change was made in 
the accident report form two years ago. In- 
Stead of asking the question of whether the 
driver of the vehicle was “intoxicated,” the 
question now reads “Had the driver been 
drinking?” 

The effect of changing the wording of the 
question has served to expose more fully the 
extent ‘to which liquor enters into traffic 
accidents, whereas the technical definition 
of intoxication is so involved that only a few 
reports were formerly turned in. 

In 1931 it is known 2,432 accidents occurred 
to drivers who had been drinking. This com- 
pares with a total of 1,716 the year previous, 
an increase of over 40 per cent. 

In 1931 drivers who had been drinking are 
known to have caused 210 fatal accidents and 
2,222. accidents in which persons were in- 
jured. These figures may be compared with 
119 fatal and 1,597 nonfatal in 1930. 


a i> 


per cent in 1930 to 23 per cent in 1931. There 
was a large number of accidents where a 
person had nearly completed the act of 
crossing the street when he was struck by 
a motor vehicle which had turned to the 


left and followed the pedestrian to the point . 


where the accident occurred. Inattention to 
driving or traffic conditions on the part of 
the motogist increased from 11.4 per cent in 
1930 to 17.5 per cent in 1931. 

There was a decrease in the number of 
accidents caused by driving too fast for the 
course or surface of the road, traffic, weather 
or locality, from 15.2 per cent in 1930 to 
14 per cent in 1931. 

The adult pedestrian of elderly age still 
bears the brunt of ihe deaths in motor and 
pedestrian collisions. There were 31 per- 
sons over 55 years of age killed in 1931, as 
against 27 in 1930. In 1931 almost 50 per 
cent of the pedestrians killed were over 55 
years of age. 

There was a decrease of two less children 
killed in 1931, as against 1930; and here the 
child between 5 and 14 years of age is the 
one who is more apt to use the highway 
safely—carelessness, and operators of motor 
vehicles fail to make the proper allowances 
for the impulsive acts of a child. We find, 
however, that there were 33 less children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 14 who were injured 
in 1931, as against 1930. 

Out of 118 operators involved in fatal ac- 
cidents, 17, or approximately 15 per cent, 
were out-of-State operators, and the analysis 
of the accidents involving out-of-State op- 
erators usually shows the predominating 
cause of the accident to be excessive speed. 

Included with the accident analysis sum- 
mary is a graphical presentation of the re- 
lationship of speed to accidents. For six 
years this board has been carrying on a very 
careful study of the operation of motor ve- 
hicles operated on the public highways by 
the means of traffic observations. The traf- 
fic observers have given particular attention 
to the types of careless driving practices that 
predominate in the accident study. 

+? 

The average speed of a motor vehicle has 
been found to vary from day to day. In 
case of stormy weather, where rain falls for 
some considerable period of time, the av- 
erage speed will drop sometimes as much as 
7 or 8 miles per hour. At the end of the 
stormy period the speed will start torise. This 
Same condition has been found to be true as 
regards accidents. With the onset of stormy 
weather there will be an increase in acci- 
dents, and during the latter part of the 
stormy period the number of accidents will 
decrease, but with the coming of pleasant 
weather there will again be a sharp rise in 
the number of accidents, all equated on the 
basis of ratio of accidents to volume of 
traffic. 

At the present time there are 103 traffic 
observation posts in the State of Rhode Is- 
land. These posts are established in the 
rural districts, in the cities and other places, 
the locations having been determined by 
previous traffic studies to give a general pic- 
ture of traffic conditions. 

Traffic observations for 1931 showed an in- 
crease in the number of operators of motor 
vehicles not using reasonable caution in ap- 
proaching pedestrians on the highways. The 
usual operation of a motor vehicle approach- 
ing a pedestrian in clear view on the high- 
way is for the operator to blow the horn, 
and either continue straight ahead without 
slackening speed or to veer the motor ve- 
hicle either to the right or left in attempt- 
ing to duck the pedestrian. The average 
type of this operation has risen from 53 out 
of each 100 cases of such operation observed 
in 1930 to 67 out of each 100 cases in 1931. 

Traffic observations at intersecting streets, 
where the posts have been set up at what 
may be termed the average intersection, show 
that out of 14,136 motor vehicles approach- 
ing the intersections only 3,019 actually 
slowed down to a rate of speed which would 
have enabled the operators to have prevented 
an accident in case another motor vehicle 
had entered the intersection at right angles. 

The traffic observers have reported a large 
increase in the type of operation classified 
as improper turning. The operation. noted 
under this classification is where a motor 
vehicle makes a left turn, particularly across 
and in front of oppositely proceeding traffic. 
Nine thousand thirty-one motor vehicles were 
observed making left turns at intersections 
under these conditions. Eight thousand 
twenty-two of these motor vehicles made a 
left turn so close in front of oppositely pro- 
ceeding traffic that emergency application of 
brakes was necessary on the part of the 
other vehicles to avoid accidents. Nineteen 
actual accidents were witnessed by the ob- 
servers from this class of driving. 

+ + 

Excessive speed still obtains in localities 
where operators are not being supervised 
closely. Wherever police supervision becomes 
intensive, the average rate of speed drops 
immediately and accidents do likewise. 

Observations of general driving character- 
istics were made of 16,139 motor vehicles, in 
which 4,217 operators were distinctly observed 
to be not paying attention to their driving. 
Their attention was away from the road and 
devoted to either a companion in the front 
seat or lighting a cigarette or a cigar; in 
some cases the operator apparently was look- 
ing for something on the. floor of the car, 
but in every case it was clearly evident that 
should an emergency arise on the road ahead 
the operator would not be cognizant of the 
situation in time to take proper attention to 
prevent trouble. 

Seven thousand two hundred sixteen ve- 
hicles were observed under conditions where 
children were either playing in the street 
or present on the sidewalks in localities 
where one would naturally look for children. 
The average rate of speed of these motor 
vehicles was 25.7 miles per hour. Usually 
no attempt was made to use the caution 
proper under the circumstances. Two acci- 
dents occurred in view of the observer, and 
in each case the major part of the blame 
rested upon the operator of the motor vehicle 
entirely. Of the above number of motor ve- 
hicles only 1,046 showed by their operation 
that they were attempting to use any caution 
whatsoever. It is not surprsing that acci- 
dents occur under these conditions. 

The observation posts are covered at least 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 
IN COTTON INDUSTRY 


Studies on Work and Pay Roll in Manufactures Com- 
ducted by Bureau of Labor Statistics 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with cotton. 


By DR. CHARLES E. BALDWIN 


Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


MPLOYMENT in the cotton manu- 
facturing industry averaged 5 per 
cent more in 1927 than in 1926, ac- 

cording to a study made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor. In other words, taking 1926 
as 100, employment in 1927 was 105. In 
1928 there was a shrinkage, with only a 
slight gain in 1929, when the employ- 
ment index was 95.5, as compared with 
100 in 1926. There was a further decline 
in employment in 1930, employment in 
this year being nearly 20 per cent below 
the average of 1926, the index being 80.6. 
The average index of employment for 
the 12 months of 1931 was 75.4. Thus the 
level of employment in that year was 
nearly 25. per cent below the average 
of 1926. 
+ + 


The year 1930 started out very favor- 
ably. In January the index was 90.4, as 
compared with an average of 100 for 
1926. Each succeeding month of 1930 
witnessed a decrease down to August, 
when the index was 72.9. There was a 
slight improvement during the remain- 
der of the year 


The January, 1931, index was 73.2, as 
compared with 74.7 in December, 1930. 
Employment was lower in January, 1931, 
than in any other month of the year. 
The highest point reached was in May, 
when the index was 79.1. 

In January, 1932, the index of employ- 
ment was only 72.9, as compared with 
the average of 100 in 1926. February, 
1932, however, saw a marked increase in 
employment, in which month the index 
was 75.6. 

The aggregate amount of money paid 
out in wages in cotton manufacturing 
followed in a general way the trend in 
employment, but the decrease has been 
greater because of two elements—more 
part-time 2mpioyment and wage - rate 
decreases. Taking the average for 1926 
as 100, the index of wage payments of 
1927 was 108.5. In other words, 8.5 per 
cent more was paid out in wages in 1927 


than in 1926. The index for 1928, how- 
ever, was only 91.7, indicating a drop 
of 83 per cent, as compared with 1926. 
There was a picking up in wages in 1929, 
for the year the index was 94.3. This 
fell to 73.3 in 1930, and 64.9 in 1931, 
meaning that in 1931 the amount paid 
out in wages was only 64.9 per cent as 
much as in 1926. 

The pay-roll index in January, 1930, 
was 85.5, making the pay roll of this 
month 14.5 per cent less than the aver- 
age monthly pay Mll of 1926. The de- 
crease in pay roll continued month by 
month down to August, 1930, when the 
index was 61.5. There was an increase 
in the remaining months of the year. 
January, 1931, started with a ‘pay-roll 
index of 65.3, as compared with 69.1 in 
December, 1930. The highest monthly 
index for 1931 was in May, the figure 
for this month being 72.6. There was 
a decrease each succeeding month down 
to November, 1931, when the index was 
56.1. There was a slight increase in De- 
cember, but a falling off in January, 
1932, in which month the index was 55.3. 
February, 1932, witnessed an increase, 
however. In this month the pay-roll 
index was 68.5, as compared with the 
monthly average of 100 in 1926. 

+ + 

In 1930 the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
made a study of wages and hours of 
labor in the manufacture of cotton goods 
and a similar study is now in progress. 
Sufficient data are not yet available to 
indicate. the changes in wages or hours 
at the present time, as compared with 
like figures for 1930 or earlier years. 
Employment and pay-roll figures, how- 
ever, indicate that there has been a de- 
crease in per capita weekly earnings of 
13.9 per cent, as between the average 
for 1926 and 1931; of 12.8 per cent as be- 
tween 1929 and 1931; and of 5.3: per cent 
as between 1930 and 1931. ‘These de- 
creases may be due to either one of two 
causes, or a combination of the two, 
namely, reduced working time and re- 
duced wage rates. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cotton,” to appear in the issue of 
Aug. 2, G. H. Mattingly, Examiner, Interstate Commerce Commission, will tell 
of the adjustment of railway rates on cotton shipments by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission. 


Study of Low Flying of Aircraft 
Regulations Fix Altitude Levels for Planes 
By GILL ROBB WILSON 


Director of Aviation, State of New Jersey 


STUDY of apparent low flying of air- 

craft has for some time been under way 

by the State Department of Aviation. 
Although the study is not completed, some 
interesting observations have been made. 


In a few instances disciplinary action has 
been taken. All of these have been against 
privately operated aircraft. Cuspension of 
the pilot’s license is the most effective ac- 
tion. Generally a warning will suffice, for 
scarcely ever is a case of low flying found 
to be maliciously conducted. 


Various conidtions in atmospheric pressure, 
in visibility, in wind direction and in the 
nature of the operation affect the sound of 
motors and ships passing overhead. The 
height of the airship cannot be judged by 
the sound. A closed-in sky reduces the 
flight level and emphasizes the sound. The 
stillness of night does likewise. A wind blow- 
ing from the aircraft to the listener exag- 
gerates the sound. 


Most laymen base their estimate ‘of the 
height of a plane on auricular experience. 
The premise is untenable. Sound on the 
ground is broken up by the contour, and the 
ears of men are accustomed to this. A sound 
from the sky is different. It reaches the 
ear in a full rush and reverberates against 
the background of the terrain. A shell pass- 
ing through the air or a clap of thunder 
will be heard many times farther than a like 
noise which had its origin on the surface of 
the ground. So the plane above often seems 
to be lower, judged by the ear, than it 
really is. 

Both Federal and State regulations—and, 
most emphatically, the operating policies of 
the transport companies—fix stringent alti- 
tude levels at which their aircraft operate. 
Even more important than any regulations 
is the judgment of the pilot who meets con- 
ditions as he finds them witl. first regard 
for the public safety. This includes both his” 
passengers and those on the ground beneath 
his line of flight. 

The transport compénies, dependent on 
favorable public opinion for their passenger 
volume, naturally try to avoid giving any 
annoyance to those living beneath their path. 
Generally the layman knows that the pilot 
has his comfort in mind, realizes that per-’ 
sons may be ill or nervous, and considers 
these facts always. The pilot in turn hopes 


once a month. Observations are now being 
made between 6 and 10 a. m. and 4 and 8 
p. m. It is significant that the average rate 
of speed between 4 and 8 p. m. in 1930 was 
3.1 miles per hour faster than the average 
rate of speed for the same number of ve- 
hicles between 6 and 10 a. m. This increase 
in speed, coupled with the fatigue which 
persons experience at the end of a day’s 
work, may be the real cause for the greater 
prevalence of accidents between the hours 
of 4 and 8 p. m., as against 6 and 10 a. m., 
especially in view of the fact that the traffic 
passing at given points between 4 and 8 
p. m. is of practically the same volume as 
during the morning hours of 6 to 10 a. m. 


that the man beneath will realize that he, 
too, has problems to meet and will not be 
too quick to let some adverse weather con- 
dition lead him to think that some aviator 
is deliberately annoying him. 


From a standpoint of visibility the height 
of a plane is also deceptive. If it be at some 
distance to the side of the watcher, the 
flight of the ship may be cut off by a tree 
or house and so seem to have been as low 
as the object. In reality it may have been 
above the prescribed minimum of 500 feet 
over open country or 1,000 feet over con- 
gested inhabited areas. Ofter people’ point 
out what they call a low-flying ship because 
its path is bisected by some object. They 
are unfamiliar with the angles of the hori- 
zon. 

Identification of an aircraft and a rough 
estimate of the altitude at which it flies 
may be made by the ability to read the 
license number painted.on the lower side 
of one wing. This number is clearly visible 
up to 800 feet by a person of normal vision 
and under normal conditions. If the ship 
be above 1,000 feet the numbers can scarcely 
be read by the average person. Even among 
aviators the estimate of the height of any 
given ship will have wide limits. 

Sometimes complaints arise from neigh- 
borhoods in the vicinity of airports. Count- 
less investigations definitely relate wind di- 
rection, “deadness” of air, low ceiling, and 
other factors to the seeming low flying of 
the landing or departing ships. Eventually 
the layman will learn to associate atmos- 
pheric conditions with his impressions, Any 
industrial development, be it railroad, auto- 
mobile, electric tram, or aircraft, will bring 
its mode of sound. We eventually adjust 
ourselves to them until they pass without 
conscious notice. The aircraft is the new- 
est—that is all. 

To direct the departing aircraft in circles 
around the airport untilgit had gained alti- 
tude would be to devel public hazard. 
The heavy aerial traffic of some of our 
fields makes this entirely impractical. To 
clear the air above the airport is best for 
all concerned. Therefore, when under some 
particular temporary condition the sound of 
passing ships annoys, let us remember the 
world cannot go forward without the grind- 
ing of gears. If we are fortunate in our 
conveniences we must also bear our disad- 
vantages. ; 

Just as a very small percentage of drivers 
are responsible for the great majority of 
accidents, so will a very small percentage 
of pilots be responsible for the majority of 
violations. These will be dealt with within 
the industry, for they are recognized as 
destructive rather than constructive influ- 
ences in aeronautical progress. Their identi- 
fication is certain over any considerable pe- 
riod of time. 

Practically all regulation has grown out 
of experience and may be regarded as prac- 
tical rather than theoretical legislation. The 
layman may depend upon tine achievement 
of its ultimate purpose—the guarantee of 
public safety and convenience. 


liberty.” 
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JAMES MADISON 


President of the United States 1809-1817 
“A careful and extended report of constitutional 


government should be particularly gratifying to the 
people and to all who take an interest in the 
progress of political science and the cause of true 
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Program for the Prevention 
of Industrial IlIIness + + + 


Pennsylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry Endorses Compensation for Sickness 
Resulting From Work Conditions 


By MISS CHARLOTTE E. CARR 


Deputy Secretary, Department of Labor and Industry, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


EADERSHIP in the movement for safety 
in industry is an important function of 
the Department of Labor and Industry, 

but an analysis of the activities of the De- 
partment shows that we have interpreted 
safety pretty much as the average person 
interprets it—as prevention of accidents. In 
1931, 111,461 industrial accidents were re- 
ported to the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, of which 171,745 were compensated. 
This was in a year when 20 to 25 per cent of 
the wage earners were unemployed and a 
high, but inestimable, proportion were work- 
ing part time and thus reducing their ex- 
posure to accident risks. Clearly the De- 
partment’s job toward accident prevention 
is not completed, although we have figures 
which indicate that the accident rate in 
Pennsylvania is being slowly reduced. 

But safety in industry means much more 
than the prevention of accidents. It méans 
the maintenance of working conditions guar- 


“ anteeing the protection of the employe 


against industrial illness as well as against 
industrial accident. Due no doubt to the 
fact that most of the causes of industrial 
disease are invisible and require expert analy- 
ses to detect them, it follows that in this 
field neither the Department of Labor and 
Industry, employers, nor organized labor has 
developed the vigorous program of prevention 
which all three have sponsored in the reduc- 
tion of accidents. 
+--+ 


There can be no doubt that the most ef- 
fective impetus for minimizing industrial dis- 
ease is to place it under the Compensation 
Act. Our prevention program must there- 
fore put us on record as endorsing compensa- 
tion for industrial disease, for until we have 
such legislation we can have no accurate 
figures on the seriousness of this problem in 
the State. 


Compensation for the worker afflicted with — 


an industrial disease is reasonable because 
it is fair that the worker be protected against 
disability arising from illness contracted from 
causes beyond his control. But it is also 
important because of its influence on behalf 
of prevention. Compensation has proved to 
be an urgent incentive to employers and 
their insurance representatives to eliminate 
or minimize the condition causing industrial 
accidents. This same experience will apply 
to occupational disease. 

Our Inspection Bureau as a matter of 
routine visits each establishment where an 
accident is reported in order to learn how 
the accident occurred and how a repetition 
may be avoided. From its accumulation of 
experience in this work the most effective 
safety procedure in the prevention of acci- 
dents is slowly evolved. Just such a result 
will come in the prevention of industrial dis- 
ease, once it becomes compulsory to report 
each case. 

Although a, successful program for the 
prevention of industrial disease clearly rests 
on an extension of our compensation law, 
without such legislation important measures 
can, and in accordance with our program 
are being carried out. Facts which the pub- 
lic and the legislators need for a proper con- 
sideration of this subject should, as far as 
possible, be provided by the Department of 
Labor and Industry. We have been working 
actively to induce all hospitals of the State 
to report to the Department all cases of in- 
dustrial disease coming to their attention. 
How unsatisfactory this method is may be 
judged by the comparatively few cases re- 
ported through these sources. AS a com- 
parison, an estimate of the number of cases 
of industrial disease in certain industries in 
the State based on the number compensated 
in similar industries in other States, is be- 
ing prepared by the Section of Industrial 
Hygiene. In addition, this section is now 
investigating every case of industrial disease 
reported td the Department. 


Our Industrial Board has within the last 
two months passed two important measures 
which will have a decided influence on the 
prevention of industrial disease. First, it 
has revised our industrial sanitation regula- 
tions, reemphasizing the requirement in all 
factories of sufficient retiring rooms, and toi- 
let and washing facilities, including the fur- 
nishing of hot water. Second, it has ap- 
proved on April 15 of this year, solely for the 
purpose of meeting this problem, the fol- 
lowing: 

++ 

“All dust, fumes, vapors, gases, fibers, fogs, 
mists, or any other atmospheric impurities 
that, in connection with any process of man- 
ufacture or use, are created in, emitted into, 
or disseminated through areas where persons 
are employes, in such quantities as in the 
judgment of the Department would (or 
might) tend to injure the health of em- 
ployes, shall be removed by means of suction 
devices at their point of origin or by other 
methods acceptable to the Department. 

“When required by the Department the 
employer shall ave determinations made of 
the kind and amount of the atmospheric 
impurities from a sample taken under con- 
ditions and at a point or points indicated 
by the Department. This shall be performed 
by an analyst qualified for the purpose. 

“The quantity of any impurities as shown 
by the determinations shall not be of an 
amount considered by the Department to be 
injurious to the health of the employes.” 

The scope of this regulation is broad and 
puts a very real responsibility on the Depart- 
ment. It has been interpreted as requiring 
on the staff of the Department of Labor and 
Industry a technical analyst prepared to make 
analyses as a basis for determining the pos- 
sibility of industrial disease through the 
breathing of poisonous dust or fumes. An 
experienced chemist has beeen added to the 
personnel of the Bureau of Industrial Stand- 
ards, which is responsible for this field of 
activity. The success of his work with this 
Bureau will in large measure | determined 
by the energy and farsightedness with which 
factory inspectors check on conditions which 
require special study on the part of our in- 
dustrial chemist and the use employers make 
of his services, s 

An all-important factor in the Depart- 
ment’s program for the prevention of indus- 
trial disease is the training of our personnel 
to an understanding of the importance of 
this subject and the part which they as in- 


dividual employes of the Department can 
play toward its solution. The featuring of 
industrial disease at the Safety Conference 
which the Department is holding this month 
should give a real impetus to the Depart- 
ment’s program. The majority of the staff, 
including all of the factory inspectors, will 
be present at this conference, where experts 
in the field of industrial poisoning will talk 
not only in formal meetings, but will dis- 
cuss in an open forum means whereby the 
Department can carry out its prevention pro- 
gram. The digest of these meetings will 
later be published in “Labor and Industry,” 
the monthly publication of the Department. 
From time to time the Department will issue 
leaflets on the subject of industrial disease, 
in which new and interesting developments, 
resulting from plant surveys, will be made 
known. Cooperation in the gathering of in- 
formation from both labor and the indus- 
tries is solicited, to the end that the health 
and life of workers may be preserved. 
+ + 

The Department fully realizes that it has 
taken upon itself a program which cannot 
be accomplished within a year or within a 
much longer period. It also realizes that 
anything that it may do is merely the ground- 
work for the really constructive program 
which it can carry on if and when industrial 
disease comes under the compensation law. 
It. recognizes the difficulties in the adminis- 
tration of any law bringing industrial dis- 
ease under compensation. Further study of 
the effectiveness of legislation in other States 
is in order, and until a special commission 
can be appointed for the recommendation 
of the type of compensation legislation which 
should be drawn up for Pennsylvania, such 
study must come within the scope of the 
Department's program. The Department is 
too cognizant of the problems involved in 
the administration of labor laws not to urge 
that new legislation which affects workers 
and employers in the State be drawn up 
only after the most careful consideration 
has been given to the administrative details 
and their effect upon the interests of both 
labor and industry. 
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By 

Earl R. Cooley 
Supervisor of Agriculture, 

State of Oregon’ 

VEN though this has been the hardest 

year of the depression, vocational agri- 

cultural education has forged ahead and 
has obtained good results. The high-school 
enrollment in vocational agriculture has in- 
creased from 924 to 951. The part-time wor' 
for boys not enrolled in high school between 
the ages of 14 and 21 was slightly less than 
that of the previous year. Membership in 
the Future Farmer organization, consisting 
of boys having paid local, State and national 
dues, has increased from 1,084 to 1,090. The 
number of boys completing projects has in- 
creased over 14 per cent. The net profit for 
boys’ projects has decreased from $69,516.29, 
with an average net profit of $72.95 in 1931, 
to $52,379.03, with an average net profit of 
$47.33 in 1932. This decrease is due to the 
reduction in farm prices, which have dropped 
nearly 100 per cent. 

A survey which was made to determine the 
kind of work followed by Smith-Hughes ag- 
ricultural students who have graduated from 
high school the previous year, shows 167 out 
of 229 who are engaged in some type of 
farming; 11 are studying agriculture in col- 
lege, and 51 are engaged in lines of work 
other than agriculture. This shows that 173 
per cent of the vocational agricultural gradu- 
ates of the previous year are now engaged 
in farming. A similar record of two years 
ago shows less than 65 per cen. engaged in 
farming, but more were then studying agri- 
culture in college. 

During the current fiscal year 35 school 
districts have received Federal aid as reim- 
bursement for the teaching of vocational 
agricultura: education. Two-new depart- 
ments—Albany and Merrill—were started the 
past year. The Pendleton school, located in 
a strictly agricultural section in the eastern 
part of the State, will be added to the list 
this coming year, while Medford, in the 
southern part of the State, will discontinue 
the work. 

More stress has been given this year to the 
study of marketing and the cost of produc- 
tion in all classes for high-school boys and 
adult farmers. The farm shop instruction 
in vocational agriculture is gradually being 
adjusted to meet the economic depression by 
making it more practical to the needs of 
the farm. 

This has been a banner year for the or- 
ganization of Future Farmers of America— 
not so much for an increase in membership, 
but for the kind and quality of work accom- 
plished. More interest and enthusiasm among 
‘local Future Farmers of America chapters 
has caused the boys to strive for greater 
achievement. Development of rural leaders 
has been stressed in the organiaztion this 
past year. Beneficial results have been ac- 
complished in having the vocational agri- 
cultural students thoroughly analyze and in- 
terpret the farm project records of boys 
having similar project enterprises. It is 
extremely important that the boys learn, 
through project activities, that when cost of 
operation is below the average this adds to 
his margin of possible profit, and also in- 
sures a return that will at least enable him 


to continue his operation when prices fall | 


to the point that the average producer is 
bankrupt. 

We have only scratched the surface of 
what can be done with this group of, high- 
school boys, who have the initiative and in- 
terest in its development. The limitation of 
this organization will depend upon proper 
leadership, ideals for projects, and a con- 
structive program that will be a challenge 
for every Future Farmer to strive to achieve. 
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